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INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE: AN ASIAN EXAMPLE. ®222ghais the young Tata immediately 


\ By E. STUART KIRBY 


Economie progress, previous 
torical periods, was something that hap- 
pened instinctively or spontaneously: it 
was unplanned. There was general agree- 
ment on the advisability of minimising 
the scope of government and of institu- 
tions; the main stress was on the sub- 
jective side, of arousing and giving full 
scope to the instinets of initiative and 
enterprise. This was deemed to be the 
eondition for a ‘‘climate’’ conducive to 
progress. Governments were likely to be 
blamed for interfering too much, rather 
than for doing too little. 

The present generation has seen a com- 
plete reversal of outlook. The stress is 
now on the objective conditions of deve- 
lopment. Nowadays all the calculations 
are to provide an extensive social 
mechanism, planfully integrated and de- 
signed in advance to meet all the tasks 
that may arise. Organisation appears 
now to have displaced initiative or en- 
_ terprise, and removed a great deal of the 
personal element in industry and com- 
merce. Some say Individualism is dead. 
It is at least greatly modified. Even in 
such a country as the United States, 
which was once so proud to be its chief 
homeland, it has ceded to the spread of 
governmentalism, and Government is more 
likely to be blamed for doing too little 


than too much. 


This question is of particular importance 
to thoughtful people in Asia today, be- 
eause in that area the various countries 
are now aspiring to modernisation and in- 
dustrialisation, but entering these pro- 
- eesses in the modern phase: eastern peo- 
ples either have little experience of full 
private enterprise, or propose now to by- 
pass it, proceeding on the more recent 
State-centred pattern. 

It is broadly trve to say that modern 
technology favours the large-scale or- 
ganisation; the conclusion is sweepingly 
drawn that the old-fashioned individual- 
ism is accordingly displaced. The socia)- 
istic and nationalistic currents, so im- 
portant in contemporary thought, have 
seized strongly on these generalisations, 
.and the new States they have establish- 
ed are patterned accordingly. The view 
needs to be examined that what has 
happened is only a technological ‘‘swing 
of the pendulum’’; that the qualities for 
which the older individualism stood are 


not irrelevant; that they must eventual- 
ly reassert themselves and find some 
place in the new system, though neces- 
sarily under different conditions and in 
a different form. There is also a need 
for a careful and wunprejudiced _re- 
examination of the economic history of 
Asian societies, to see whether such ‘‘in- 
dividualism’’ has existed there, and whe- 
ther it is an element, actual or potential, 


‘in their problem. 


These two topics are important, be- 
cause certain political doctrines are 
especially concerned to deny them, and 
to falsify the records on this question. 
Specifically, the Marxist and pro-Russian 
eurrents are intent on convincing every- 
one that the individualist values are 
anachronisms characteristic of the evil 
capitalism of the West, from which 
eastern peoples have nothing to gain; 
and that Orientals who displayed them 
in the past were hirelings of Imperialism, 
who dis-served their own peoples. 


* * * 


The truth, as usual, is more complicated 
than the propaganda admits. It is not 
intended, in these lines, to embark on 
further theorising on the theme, but 


merely to present an interesting example, 
‘which deserves to be more widely known, 
‘and points some very interesting lessons 


for a generation eagerly concerned with 
the prospects of economic development. 
The example is the history of the great 
family concern known as the House of 
Tata, which has perhaps a unique place 
in the annals of industrial history, and 
played an amazing part in the economic 
growth of India. 


Jamshedji Nusserwanji Tata was born 
in 1839, and graduated from a Bombay 
College in 1858, just at the time that 
India came under the _ British Crown 
(having previously been administered by 
the East India Company). The familv 
was an old and respected one in the Parsiij 
priesthood and merchant class; J. N. 
Tata’s upbringing was supposedly in a 
eonservative environment. He was arti- 
cled to a solicitor, but presently joined 
his father’s trading firm, 
general merchandising business. 
firm had branches in 


The 
Hongkong and 


which was a 


displayed a keen interest in the prospects 
of trade with China, which was then 
rapidly developing, and went out to these 
branches of the firm. 

The American Civil War in the 1860’s 
caused a great boom in Indian cotton; 
the Tatas, father and son, joined heavily 
in this. They participated in the Asiatic | 
Banking Corporation. J.N. Tata went to 
London to open a branch of this concern. 
When the boom broke, the concern was 
faced with extreme difficulties. That 
something was saved from the wreck, 
was due to the presonality of J.N. Tata. 
The creditors were much impressed by 
his honesty and ability, and with the 
recommendation of London bankers he 
was appointed by shareholders’ 
meeting to be paid liquidator of his own 
firm, the Asiatic Banking Corporation, 
London. He was then less than thirty — 
years of age. 


From that time, it may be said, date 
certain principles which have been funda- 
mental in the Tata history ever since; 
these must have been learned initially 
in the experience related above. Tatas 
have never since gone in for purely 
speculative activities, in the sense of 
prospects of gain which are dependent 
on chance events, political circumstances, 
or extraneous factors. Their investments 
have been carefully spread and balanced, 
any reliance on credit being carefully 
related to material backing in the form of 
real assets; and they never again placed 
‘¢all their eggs in ‘one basket.’’ 


The family fortunes were recouped in 
the first instance, by participation in a 
government contract for the supply 
of the British military expedition to 
Abyssinia in 1868. It is believed that 
other opportunities, more lucrative but 
more speculative, were turned down in 
favour of this investment. In any case 
it is interesting to note the use to which 
Tata put the proceeds. He went to 
England for three years of further studies 
and activities. At this time he formed 
his scheme for the development of the 
textile industry in’ India. This industry 
-was in a very primitive state, and it 
required great foresight to envisage the 
major development Tata had in mind. 
There were less than twenty textile mills 
in existence, exceedingly primitive in 
equipment; but one of Tata’s' chief 
grounds of objection to them was thgt~ 
the workers’ conditions were appalling: 


} 
| 
‘ 
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He bought an oil mill in Bombay and 
eonverted it to spinning and weaving. 
This was used as a ‘‘pilot plant’’ for 
a#xperiment, improved and sold at a pro- 
fit two years later. Tata went to 
Lancashire for a further two years’ study; 
there, he gained to his own satisfaction 
the answers to a great many technical and 
organisational questions, and _ returned 
convinced of the possibility of developing 
a good textile industry in India. The 
existing industry was inefficient. It was 
centred entirely in Bombay. Tata went to 
Nagpur in Central India, on the border 
of the main cotton-growing district. His 
Central India Spinning & Weaving Co., 
with a capital of £115,000, floated in 1874, 
opened its ‘‘Empress Mills’’ at the 
beginning of 1877. These mills were not 
only technically good, being the first to 
be completely equipped with air-condi- 
tioning devices, ring spindles and 
automatic sprinklers; they were also 
models, at this early date, of workers’ 
welfare in the forms of bonus schemes, 
provident funds, and residential amen- 
ities for employees of all grades. 


Thee Tata fortune was thus founded 
in Nagpur, which became a great centre. 
Far from being satisfied with this, Tata 
used his wealth—apart from _ princely 
donations for good works, and lavish hos- 
pitality—constantly to travel, seek out 
new things, and ask all the questions 
which his inquisitive and energetic spirit 
prompted. He evolved strikingly high 
ideals of social service and workers’ wel- 
fare; but they were part of a broadly 
patriotic vision. The motive of personal 
profit was not his only one; often it was 
subordinate to his vision of making India, 
a great industrial power. 


From a very wide study of the West, 
Sir Jamshedji Tata (as he now was) 
formulated the requirements of a great 
industrial nation, in a manner which 
showed almost prophetic foresight at that 
date: 


First, ‘‘no country can become indus- 
trially great which does not manufacture 
iron and steel.’’ It may be commented 
that this proposition is now generally 
accepted in the case of large countries, of 
the scale of India, though basic industries 
may be relatively uneconomic in smaller 
national units. 


Second, ‘‘no sustained economic growth 
is possible without the aid of science and 
technical education.’’. This conclusion, 
reached long before the 
nineteenth century, well before’ those 
techuo.ogical-scientific advances of the 
twentieth century which have been aptly 
called ‘‘the Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion,’’ was markedly in advance of his 
own times. It still sounds a warning, 
even today, to those enthusiasts for 
development who neglect the importance 
of highly skilled training, of laboratory 
work and heavy long-period investment in 
research, and of the fullest international 
collaboration and contact in these spheres. 
Tata had all these aspects well in mind. 


The third and last of his basic tenets 
was an ambition to enhance the prosperity 
of his own city of Bombay, of which he 
was very proud. In this connection, he 
was abreast or ahead of his times in 


end of the 
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another respect, foreseeing the advant- 
ages and possibilities of electrification; 
cheap electric power would free Bombay 
industries from their primary handicap, 
the remoteness of the coalfields in Bihar 
and Bengal. : | 

From these principles flowed the Tatas’ 
vast contribution to the progress of India, 
which was fully under way by the time 
the founder died in 1904. The concern 
really took its present form in 1887, when 
it was established as a private partner- 
ship of Sir Jamshedji, his elder son Sir 
Dorabji (1859-1932), his younger son 
Sir Ratanji (1871-1918), and a relative, 
R. D. Tata. Textile manufacture was 
still the central interest of this parent 
firm; after the Empress Mills, it estab- 
lished the Swadeshi Mills in 1886, mak- 
ing a higher quality of cloth; it acquired 
mills in Ahmedabad in 1903, and estab- 
nshed the Tata Mills in 1913. Its cot- 
ton activities now total about 300,000 
spindles, 7,500 looms, 40,000 workers, 
and capital £7 millions. 

But this was only the nucleus of an 
extensive and many-sided development 
—which, it must be stressed, had al- 
ways the national progress and popu- 
lar welfare among its first considera- 
tions. Land reclamations were made 
in Bombay. Pioneer work was done in 
fisheries, and in one of the earliest large- 
scale schemes for refrigeration plant. <A 
shipping line was established, running to 
the Far East; but this venture was a 
failure. Tata developed the silk industry 
in Mysore, which later became famous, 
Characteristic perhaps was the building 
of the Taj} Mahal Hotel in Bombay (cost. 
over a quarter of a million pounds); at 
the time, it was laughed at as a ‘‘ white} 
elephant,’’ but the Tatas foresaw its 
future as a world-famous landmark at 
the ‘‘Gateway of India.’’ Equally. char- 
acteristic, however, the establish- 
ment of the Indian Institute of Scientific 
Research at Bangalore, dedicated by Sir 
Dorabji in 1905, subsequently one of the 
wor:d’s highest-ranking scientific ‘nstitu- 
tions. His brother’s name is commemor- 
ated, inter alia, by his foundations in the 
University of London: the Ratan Tata De- 
partment of Social Science at the London 
School of Economics, and the Ratan Tata 
Fund. 

The details about the great steelworks 
at Jamshedpur are better known abroad. 
Its foundation was preceded by no less 
than 25 years of prospecting and investi- 
gations. The best site, in conjunction 
with ore-beds, water supply, coal, and 
markets, having been found, finance was 
the next problem. Fresh capital had to 
be raised. The Tatas tried the London 
market, but found little support there. 
Just at that time—the first years of this 
century—the great Swadeshi patriotic 
movement (self-reliance, home production, 
boycott of foreign goods) had been power- 
fully launched in India. It was decided 
to appeal to the Indian public, in the 
spirit of that movement. The result was 
remarkable. Eye-witnesses report that 
the Tata offices in Bombay were be- 
sieged day and night by crowds of Indians 
of every sort and condition, many of 
them offering tiny sums. In three weeks, 
the required capital of £1,600,000 was 
thus raised. The list of shareholders (all 


Indians) finally showed some 8,000 names. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
(TISCO) was established in 1907; it was 
another seven years before the commer- 
cial production of steel began. But the 
first world war immediately followed, and 
TISCO took a great leap into prosperity. 
Between the wars, it became the largest 
steelworks in the British Commonwealth, 
or anywhere outside the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. In the second World War, it 
made some of the armour-plate and 
special steels. Now, of course, every 
pessible type of peacetime steel goods is 
made. Chemical and engineering plants 
are associated in the same complex. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of the 
Jamshedpur Technical Institute, whose 
graduates have provided two-thirds of 
the personn@l for the top jobs in the 
plant; the foreign specialists and man- 
agers, on whom the undertaking former- 
ly depended, are now practically entireiy 
replaced by Indians. 


The objective of supplying electric 
power to Bombay was implemented from 
1910. In this case also, the promoters 
failed to raise capital in the City of Lon- 


don, and had to find it in India. Gen- 
eration began in 1915. An _ interesting 
feature is that once the pioneer stage — 


was over, Tatas decided that this was a 
field for a more specialised operating 
agency, and entered into a partno:ship 
with the American and Foreign Lower 
Company, Inc., for joint operation, some- 
what apart from the other Tata holdings. 
New projects were implemented in 1932 
and 1937, completing the modern electri- 
fication of the Bombay-Poona region. In 
the present Colombo Plan, hydro-electric 
develcpments are a basic featur> of 
India’s programme, and their conceptions 
owe much to Tata precedents. 


The list of subsidiary activities would 
take long to enumerate in detail. The 
Tatas were also pioneers of the cement 
industry in India, with a company 
(capital £2,000,000) floated in 1912, estab- 
lishing a plant in Kathiawar; another 
centre was created at Hyderabad in 1925. 
Thereafter, other companies entered this 
industry in India, with a company 
which succeeded in integrating the in- 
dustry, with a capital of £314 millions. 
At the same time, they were developing 
the production and processing of veget- 
able cils. The original plan was mainly 
for export of crude oils, and the activities 
were centred in Southern India. This 
scheme was frustrated (notably by Amer- 
ican action in imposing tariffs to protect 
Philippine production). Tatas adjusted 
their plans accordingly; they installed 
modern processing plant, and concentrated 
on their home market (for cooking oils, 
soaps, ete.) which has since tremendous- 
ly developed. 


By 1939, they were wishing to begin 
the production of heavy chemicals. Their 
company floated in that year was unable 
to obtain its equipment, as the war began! 
soon after; but this is a major field of 
postwar development. A postwar feature 
was an agreement with Imperial Chemical 
Industries, by which that vast concern 
helped Tatas to establish a dyestuffs in- 
dustry in India, which will eventually 
be an all-Indian affair. 
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the outbreak of war in Korea. The surge 
of buying in midsummer—some of it illo- 
gical and panicky—was motivated prim- 
arily. by the anticipation of shortages and 
higher prices. Consumers repeatedly 
demonstrated their willingness to dip into 
savings or to go into debt in order to 
obtain the goods they desired. ‘The surge 
of demand for nondurable goods like 
sugar, soap, and nylon hosiery quickly 
abated, but heavy buying of 
goods, particularly automobiles, persisted 
During 1950, sales of new automobiles 
reached record levels, even though the 
previous four years of peacetime produc- 
tion had virtually eliminated the backlog 
of demand from World War II. New 
passenger cars produced in 1950 number- 
ed 6.7 million, over 30 per cent above the 
previous record, yet many dealers had 
sizable waiting lists at the end of the year. 
The rapidly developing television industry 
achieved a 1950 sales volume two and one- 
half times that of 1949. Sales of furniture, 
appliances, and other consumers’ durable 
goods were stimulated by the exception- 
ally high number of homes being built 
and sold. A total of 1,396,000 new dwell- 
ing units, over one-third more than dur- 
ing the previous record year, were started 
in 1950. 

As this country became more deeply 
involved in the Korean fighting and the 
immediate goals of our domestic defense 
effort took larger ahd definitive 
shape, it became apparent that raw mate- 
rials and manpower needed to achieve 
these goals would have to be _ partly 
diverted from civilian production. In such 
circumstances, it was certain that output 
of most consumers’ durable goods and 
housing would be curtailed, either by 
direct limitation of production or by re- 
strictions on the use of materials. In the 
meantime, with consumers eager to buy 
and willing to dip into savings or to bor- 
row in order to do so, a highly inflation- 
ary situation was developing. 

The measures taken to bring demand 
more closely into line with the civilian 
supply which would be left after military 


needs had been met were first limited to: 


the fiscal-monetary field. Higher indivi- 
dual and corporate income taxes which 
became effective on October 1 began to 
siphon off some purchasing power. Re- 
gulation of consumer credit by the Fede- 
ral Reserve System was reimposed in 


September and strengthened in October. 


Residential real estate credit terms were 
tightened somewhat in July by Federal 
agencies insiving and guarahteeing mort- 
gages, and in October the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Federal 
Reserve System cooperated in issuing 
sharper restrictions on the financing of 
new homes. However, the existence of a 
large volume of commitments to finance 
housing under the old terms largely post- 
poned the effects of the steps taken. 
Business spending, both for inventories 
and for new plant and equipment, acce- 
lerated sharply in the course of 1950. For 
the year as a whole, nonfarm businesses 
added about 4 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods to their stocks, whereas in 1949 an 
inventory liquidation of approximately 3 
billion dollars had taken place. (These 
figures: exclude the effects of price 


changes, which during 1950 added more 


durable | 


than 5 billion dollars to the value of 


existing and new inventories). The high 
rate of consumer buying drew down 
stocks somewhat during the third quarter, 
but by the fourth quarter nonfarm busi- 
nesses were adding to their inventories at 
the rate of 11 billion dollars a year. At 
the start of 1950, plant and equipment 
expenditures had generally been expected 
to decline sharply during the year. But. 
during the first half of the year better 
business than anticipated revived the 
expansion plans of many firms. During 
the second half, the need for increased 
war production facilities and.the assur- 
ance of a continued high level of con- 
sumer demand added to the demand for 
capital equipment. Unfilled orders of 
machine tool companies tripled between 
June and November. Thus, despite the 
earlier expectations, expenditures for 


. plant and equipment in 1950 now appear 


to have exceeded those in 1949. Business- 
men are reported planning to increase 
their capital expenditures in 1951. by a 
further 20 percent; if these plans are 
rca.ized, such expenditures will total 
more than in any other year. 

The high rate of consumer and busi- 
ness spending during 1950 was reflected 
in rising prices. The price level advanced 
during the spring, but the rise was gradual 
prior to the invasion of South Korea. A 
rise followed the overnight deterioration 
in the international situation. Basic com- 
modities generally showed the sharpest 
increase; the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of spot prices of 28 basic commodi- 
ties increased roughly 40 percent between 
the outbreak of hostilities and the end of. 
the year. The general level of wholesale 
prices advanced about 12 percent in the 
same period. Consumers’ prices showed 
an over-all rise of 5 percent, indicating 
that mat:y of the increases in raw mate- 
rial price and lavor costs had not yet 
peen feit at the retail level. 
price indexes set new records, surpassing 
the peaks reached in 1947 and 1948, 

General wage increases during the first 
half of 1950 were relatively small, 
although many new contracts provided 
for pensions, insurance, or other “fringe” 
benefits. In August, however, ‘“volun- 
tary” wage increases granted by the 
automobile industry touched off a new 
round of upward wage adjustments, 
amounting generally to around 10 to 15 
cents per hour. Rising living costs and a 
tightening labor market resulted in agree- 
ments on wage increases in a number of 
key industries, despite the fact that exist- 
ing contracts generally did not provide 
for reopening of wage negotiations until 
later. Many of these wage raises were 
accompanied by price increases, the steel 
industry being a notable example. A 
particularly outstanding development in 
the latter half of 1950 was the increasing 
use made in wage contracts of cost-of- 
living escalator clauses and the inclusion 
in a growing number of contracts of a 
provision for an annual “productivity” 
increase in wages. 

- The developments. of recent months 
point to an increase in consumer income 
during 1951, which will be only partly 


offset by a rise in tax payments at current ' 


rates. The supply of- civilian durable 
goods, on the other hand, is certain to 


tion 


All three 


diminish when defense production gains 
momentum. A shift in production gains 
from durable goods to nondurable goods 
and services may be expected as produc- 
tion of the former is curtailed. One of 
the major problems confronting mobiliza- 
authorities is that of reconciling 
consumers to a somewhat lower standard 
of living in a period when their money 
income is increasing. Even with further 
increases in taxes, credit restrictions need 
to play an increasingly important role in 
sing demand to the available supply. 


_ Agents for Far Eastern Economic 
Review for United Kingdom and 
Continent of Europe:— 
Arthur H. Wheeler & Co, 
(Founded 1872) 
St, Stephen’s House, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, S.W.1. 
Brookleigh, London 
ABBey 6470. 


* * * 


Inquiries regarding subscriptions 
and advertisements may be address- 
ed to the London Agents or to the 
Hongkong office. 


* * * 


Annual subscription for 
alr express delivery .. £ 6, 


Subscription for sea mail 
delivery 


Cables: 


Telephone: 


LANE, CRAWFORD, LIMITED. 


Notice To Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Twenty - fifth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of Shareholders of Lane, 
Crawford, Limited will be held in 
the Jacobean Room, Hongkong 
Hotel, Pedder Street, Hongkong, on 
Wednesday, 11th July, 1951, at noon, 
for the purpose of receiving the 
Company’s Accounts for the year 
ended 28th February, 1951, and the 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Reports 
therecn; to sanction the payment 
of Dividends; to re-elect a Director, 
and to appoint Auditors. 


The Share Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 27th 
June to llth July, 1951, both days 
inclusive. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 


S. Huthart, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 19th June, 1951. 
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WHEREVER in the World British Mer- 
chants have gone on their lawful occasions 
they have gained repute by their qualities of 
commercial honesty and efficiency. 


CARRYING with them the British tradition 
of Law and Justice, of family life and the 
spirit of sportsmanship they have established 
the British way of life among the people with 
whom they dwell. — 


SINCE Trust Corporations have won the 
confidence of the public of Britain as their 


Executors and Trustees, it was natural that 
: we Catering for every the benefits they confer should be made | 
requirement of the discriminat- available to the people of the Colony of Hong | 
ing passenger. Stewardesses are Kong, the Far East and all who have interests | 
in attendance on all B.O.A.C. there. . 
Speedbirds flying the air routes IT WAS also fitting that The Hongkong & | 
to all six c ontinents, Constant Shanghai Banking Corporation should be the 
concern for your comfort is an pioneers in promoting such a Trust Corpora- 
example of Speedbird service. tion on the China Coast whereby fiduciary 
services of every description are made avail- 
z able to all by the | 
B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF 
HONGKONG & SHANGHA! BANK. HONGKONG 


TRUSTEE) LTD, 


the Trust Corporation of 
mation ings : | ult ravel 
THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORP. 
1 Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 59161-2-3. HONG KONG | 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


5A 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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The New Guinea Question 


by B. Sluimers 


Western New Guinea, until little more 


than ten years ago one of the forgotten 
countries in our well-explored world, at- 
tracted world-wide attention for the first 
time during World War II, when its soil, 
its shores and its air were the scenes of 
many decisive land, sea and air battles 
between the forces of the West and those 
of Japan. Its inhabitants, most of them 
still living in the Stone Age, must have 
watched these monstrous battles with 
horror and those in the coastal areas 
whose contact with civilisation had been 
limited to the few mission posts. there, 
must have wondered why. the holy white 
men came to their Papuan country to 
teach them that head hunting was an 
awful sin, whereas their own people killed 
each other in thousands 


Once the world had discovered that 
there was such a country as Western 


New Guinea it was drawn into the atmos- 


phere of world politics and became an 
object of diplomatic and political discus- 
sions in the capitals of faraway countries. 
First of all it developed into a bone of 
contention between the newly-created 
state of Indonesia and Holland. Few of 
the New Guinea Papuans will ever have 
been aware that they were legal subjects 
to the Queen of Holland in the far North 
and even fewer will be able to under- 
stand why politicians at Djakarta claim 
that the Papuans are their close relatives, 
their blood-brothers without whose in- 
clusion in their state they would feel their 
nation a mutilated one. Nevertheless, 
Papuans of Western New Guinea—they 
recently adopted a new name for them- 
selves and their country and are Irians 
now which sounds much better than 
Papuan—who never travelled any farther 
but the distances their little fishing boats 
and canoes could take them, boarded 
gigantic airplanes and went as far as The 
Hague to state solemnly that their peo- 
ple wanted to live under the protection 
of Queen. Juliana and the Dutch flag and 
others came to make it clear to the world 
that they: were asking to join the Mer- 
deka of President Sukarno’s Republic of 
Indonesia. This happened at the time 
when a Dutch-Indonesian conference met 
to solve the question whether Western 
New Guinea, or Irian, was to remain 
under Dutch sovereignty or under that 
of Indonesia. The Round Table Confer- 
ence held at the end of 1949 at The 
Hague reached complete agreement on 
the very important question -of Indone- 


sian independence but was unable to de- © 


cide in the far less important matter. of 
Irian’s future status. A new conference 
was to reconcile the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesian standpoints. In the meantime an- 
other country showed itself deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of Irian’s future. 
The Australian Minister -of External 
Affairs, Mr. Spender, made it unmistak- 
ably clear that Australia. never would 
agree to a transfer of Irian’s sovereignty 
from the Dutch to the Indonesians. Aus- 
tralian interests, according to the Aus- 
tralian government, were involved to 
such an extent that she herself would 


claim sovereign rights over Irian should 
Holland wish to hand over her sovereign- 
ty to any other country. In view of the 
world situation Australia could not feel 
safe as long as Irian was not in trusted 
hands. Canberra evidently has full con- 
fidence in Holland, but the new Republic 
of Indonesia cannot be regarded in Aus- 
tralian eyes as a reliable guarantee of 
Australian strategic interests. The 
Second World War made it clear how easi- 
ly the Eastern and Western parts of this 
gigantic island could be transformed from 
a defensive shield against an Asiatic in- 
vasion into a springboard for such an 
invasion. 

The Americans too seem to be interest- 
ed—and also for strategic reasons. The 
tide of anti-Western feelings in the Far 
East has risen so high, that few bastions 
for Western defence in territories under 
Asian rule can be regarded as safe, Con- 
trary to the Australians however, the 
Americans have avoided making their 
ideas concerning [rian publicly known, 
but there is every reason to believe that 
there was more than a grain of truth in 
the assertion by Dutch representatives 
at The Hague Conference, that the U.S.A. 
are opposed to the transfer of sovereignty 
in the New Guinea area. 


Indonesian claims are based on their 
rights as a revolutionary government to 
take over all the territories of the ousted 
colonial government. Jutidically the 
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Indonesians refer to statements made by 
Dutch representatives in the Security 
Council, that Holland undertook to 
transfer its sovereign rights over the 
former N.E.I.. completely to the new 
state of Indonesia. -lrian, being a part 
of the former N.E.I. for that reason 
should have been included in the transfer 
of sovereign rights, decided upon at the 
Round Table Conference. 

The Dutch on the other hand hold that 
Irian is hot a part of the Indonesian 
Archipelago and geographically belongs 
to Australia and not to Asia. The Irian 
population, racially and culturally quite 
different from the Indonesians, have 
never been able to express their wish to 
part from the Dutch rule, such as the 
Indonesians have been able to do. Under 
these circumstances, Holland does not. 
feel justified in relieving herself from 
her responsibilities towards the native 
population of Irian. 

At the recent conference, which ended 
on December 27th, 1950, without results, 
Indonesia stated her willingness to 
safeguard all Dutch interests in Irian and 
to consider various concessions to the 
Dutch, but was tenacious as far as the 
principle of sovereignty was concerned. 
The Dutch suggested that sovereign 
rights should be held not by one of the 
partners in the Dutch-Indonesian Union 
but by the two partners commonly, under 
the condition however, that the Dutch 
would administer the country in the name 
of both the Union partners. This sugges- 
tion was flatly rejected by the Indone- 
sians. An alternative proposal by the 
Dutch dealt with the possibility of a new 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION OF INDIA 


Agricultural production, on the whole, 
improved in 1949-50 as compared with the 
previous season, There was an increase 
in the estimated output of groundnut, 
rape and mustard, sesamum, castorseed, 
raw jute, raw cotton, rice, wheat, millets, 
maize and barley. The production of lin- 
seed, sugarcane, coffee, ragi and gram, 
however, declined. Natural calamities 
during the year brought about a deterio- 
ration in the internal availabilities of 
foodgrains and, as a result, the import 
target had to be raised. 


Government’s’ efforts to attain self- 
sufficiency in foodgrains by the end of 
March 1952 continued to make satisfac- 
tory progress. In _ furtherance of the 
Grow-More-Food Campaign, an _inte- 
grated production programme was launch- 
ed in order to coordinate the activities 
in the whole sphere of pro- 
duction. 


The production of oilseeds with the 
exception of linseed improved as com- 
pared with 1948-49. The production of 
linseed was, however, lower. 


The area sown and the outturn of 
groundnut were estimated at 9,672,000 
acres and 3,399,000 tons, respectively, as 
against 9,145,000 acres and 2,896,000 tons, 
respectively, in 1948-49, showing an in- 


crease of 5.8 per cent in area and 17.4 
per cent in outturn. 

The final forecast of rape and mustard 
placed area and yield at 4,677,000 acres 
and 774,000 tons, respectively, as compar- 
ed with 4,633,000 acres and 735,000 tons 
in the previous year, showing an increase 
of 0.9 per cent in acreage and 5.3 per cent 
in yield. 

The area and yield of sesamum were 
estimated at 4,615,000 acres and 379,000 
tons, respectively, as against 4,645,000 
acres and 333,000 tons during the previous 
season. Thus, the yield improved by 13.6 
per cent, despite a drop of 0.5 per cent 
in acreage. 

The area and yield of linseed, estimat- 
ed at 3,781,000 acres and 425,000 tons, 
respectively as compared with 3,864,000 
acres and 444,000 tons of the previous 
year, showed a decrease of 2.1 per cent 
in acreage and 4.3 per cent in outturn. 

The estimated area and yield of castor- 
seed were 1,391,000 acres and 118,000 tons, 
respectively, having improved bv 8,000 
acres or 0.6 per cent and 10,000 tons or 
9.3 per cent respectively, as compared 
with 1948-49. 


Vhe figures following show production 


of oilseeds under the two groups, edible 
and non-edible, in 1949-50, as compared 
with 1948-49; 


conference in the near future when the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
(UNCI) should assist in finding a solution 
acceptable to both parties. 

The Indonesian Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Rum, stated at the final session of the 
conference, that his delegation had no 
powers to accept or reject a proposal of 
this character. He added, that according 
to the Agreement of December, 1949, the 
status quo in Irian had been maintained 
with the full assent of his government. 
From December 28th, 1950, this agree- 
ment finished and Dutch rule in Irian is 
maintained against the will of the Indo- 
nesian Republic. The delegation from 
Djakarta made it clear that the Indone- 
sian government regards Irian as part 
of Indonesian territory. 

It is evident that.this development has 
considerably strained Dutch-Indonesian 
relations, and it is doubtful whether it 
will be possible to maintain the Dutch- 
Indonesian Union under the Dutch 
crown, There has been quite a lot of 
agitation in Indonesia on this issue and 
threats of boycotting the Dutch in the 
former Dutch colonial empire have been 
announced pubficly. It looks as if one 
more conflict in the Far East is going 
to make things worse in that troublesome 
part of the globe. 

Diplomatic representatives of both 
England and India, deeply concerned with 
the situation, took steps to inform In- 
donesia and Holland, that a friendly 
solution of their differences would be in 
the interests of peace. These steps have 
not been able to prevent a collapse of the 
Conference. Both the Dutch and the 
Indonesians were unable to make any 
further concessions owing to the internal 
political situation in their respective coun- 


tries, since the Irian question is regarded 
in both coumtries as one of national 
prestige. 

Western New Guinea has been looked 
upon for some time by Dutchmen as a 
possible outlet for Holland’s overpopulat- 
i0n and as an area to resettle many whites 
and Eurasians from the former Dutch 
colonies in Asia, who cannot feel at home 
any more in an independent Indonesia. 

The native population of Irian 1s 
estimated between four and five hundred 


thousand, that is about 2 per square’ 


kilometre. Little more than a quarter 
of these are in any contact with or under 
control of the Dutch civil administration. 
There is a Dutch governor now at Merauke 
and at several places civil service posts 
have been established.. Holland is willing 
to invest a large amount of capital in 
the development of the area. It is 
doubtful, however, whether Holland is in 
a situation to spend a considerable part 
of its national income on this enterprise 
and whether it is wise statesmanship to 
endanger the enormous investments of 
Holland in Indonesia by hanging on to 
the burden of a forgotten and hopeless 
country like Irian. But national prestige, 
irrational as it may be, is a_ political 
reality every government has to deal with 
and this is true for Holland as well as for 
Indonesia. 

And the Irians themselves? They are 
the least interested in all the trouble they 
are causing. They go on shooting game 
with bows and arrows, fishing in the 
many rivers of their island and head-hun- 
ting occasionally as long as the white 
man does not interfere. However, this 
with not last, for civilisation is after them 
and they will be drawn into it, whether 
they like it or not. 


OILSEEDS PRODUCTION 
(In thousand tons 


Edible Oilseeds 1949-50 1948-49 
Rape and Mustard ........ 7174 735 
Nodn-Edible Oilseeds 


The aggregate production of edible oil- 
seeds in the year under review increased 
by 588,000 tons 14.8 per cent as com- 
pared with 1948-49. That of non-edible 
oilseeds was, however, worse to the ex- 
tent of 9,000 tons or 1.6 per cent than in 
the previous year. 

The area and outturn of sugarcane, in 
terms of raw sugar or gur, declined to 
3,641,000 acres and 4,904,000 tons respec- 
tively as compared with 3,791,000 acres 
and 4,993,000 tons, respectively, in 1948-49, 
showing a drop of 4 per cent and 1.8 per 
cent respectively. 

The quantity of tea produced in 1950 
was estimated at 595 million lbs. as 
against 582 million lbs. in the previous 
year. 

The production of coffee in 1950-51 
was estimated at 18,000 tons as compared 
with 20,500 tons in 1949-50 

The final official forecast of jute show- 
ed the area and yield at 1,158,000 acres 
and 3,117,000 bales, respectively, as 
against 834,000 acres and 2,055,000 bales 
in 1948-49, There was thus an increase 
of 39 per cent in acreage and 51.7 per 
cent in output. 

The final official estimate of cotton for 
the year 1949-50 placed the area and yield 
at 11,793,000 acres and 2,165,000 bales, 
respectively, as compared with 11,293,000 
acres and 1,767,000 bales in 1948- 49, 

The acreage and outturn of raw cotton 
in 1949-50 according to trade descriptions 
were as follows.— 


Area Production 

(1000 acres) (1000 bales 

of 392 lbs. 

each. ) 


The final forecast of rice for 1949-50 
placed the area and outturn at 71,660,000 
acres and 21,913,000 tons as compared 
with 70,275,000 acres and 21,725,000 tons 
in the previous season, showing an in- 
crease of 2.0 per cent and 0.9 per cent, 
respectively. That of wheat put the 
area and yield at 23,627,000 acres and 
6,110,000 tons, respectively, as against 
21,855,000 acres and 5,472,000 tons for 
1948-49. There was thus an increase of 
8.1 per cent in acreage and 11.7 per cent 
in outturn. 


The area and outturn of ‘jowar’ (a 


major millet) were estimated at 37,438,000 


acres and 5,760.000 tons, respectively, as 
compared with 36,525,000 acres and 5,013,- 
000 tons in the previous year, showing an 
increase of 2.5 per cent and 14.9 per cent, 
respectively. 
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The estimated area of ‘bajra’ (another 
major millet) was 21,461,000 acres, maize 
7,837,000 acres, and ‘ragi’ ( a minor millet) 
5,415,000 acres, as against 19,914,000 
acres, 7,530,000 acres and _ 5,133,000 
acres, respectively in 1948-49, showing an 
increase of 7.8 per cent, 4.1 per cent and 
5.5 per cent, respectively. The estimated 
outturn of ‘bajra’ improved by 425,000 
tons or 20 per cent to 2,554,000 tons and 
of maize by 240,000 tons or 14 per cent 
to 1,959,000 tons. The yield of ‘ragi,’ 
however, dropped by 7,000 tons or 0.5 
per cent to 1,438,000 tons. 

The area and outturn of barley were 
estimated at 7,641,000 acres and 2,198,000) 
tons, respectively, as against 7,688,000 
acres and 2,177,000 tons in 1948-49, There 
was a drop of 0.6 per cent in acreage 
and an increase of 1.0 per cent in yield. 

The final forecast of grain put area and 
yield at 20,417,000 acres and 3,909,000 
tons, as compared with 20,678,000 acres 
and 4,580,000 tons in the previous year, 
showing a decrease of 1.2 per cent and 
14.7 per cent respectively. 

The total estimated production of the 
_ principal foodgrains in 1949-50, as com- 
pared with that in the previous year, 
was as under: 


FOODGRAIN 


PRODUCTION: 
(In thousand 
tons) 

1949-50 1948-49 


In view of the better crop prospects, 
the total distribution of foodgrains re- 
quired from the centre was. expected, 
early in the year, to amount to a little 
over 2 million tons against the estimated 
total deficit of 3.5 million tons in the 
food budgets of State Governments dur- 
ing 1950. The target of food imports was, 
therefore, fixed at 1.5 million tons as 
against 3.7 million tons in 1949. Later, 
however, it was found necessary to alter 
the previous estimates regarding the im- 
ports of foodgrains in 1950 from 1.5 mil- 
lion tons to 2.2 million tons, because of 
unexpected deterioration in _ internal 
availabilities due to unforeseen calamities 
like abnormal weather conditions, large 
scale movement of immigrants in Assam 
and West Bengal, earthquakes etc. 


Progress of Self-sufficiency Schemes 

The policy of the Government of India 
is to attain overall self-sufficiency in food- 
grains by March 31, 1952. It is expected 
calamity such as widespread failure of 
that their imports will stop by the 
target date, except to meet any grave 
crops, for replacement due to diversion 
of crops in national interest and to build 
up a central reserve. The policy of the 
Government is to make up an estimated 
overall deficit of 4.8 million tons, com- 
prising a deficit of 2.4 million tons in 
rice, 600,000 tons in wheat and 1.8 million 
tons in millets. 

The self-sufficiency schemes are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The additional 
production, over 1948-49, resulting from 


the permanent land improvement schemes 
and recurring supply schemes executed 
under the Grow-More-Food Campaign 
during the period April 1949 to June 1950 
was estimated to be 935,000 tons as 
against a target of 985,000 tons fixed for 
the year. This represented an achieve- 
ment of 95 percent of the target. 


Irrigation schemes are the main plank 
of the G.M.F. Campaign and here, too, 
the progress has been satisfactory. The 
additional production through irrigation 
schemes is estimated at 481,000 tons, 
being 163 percent in excess of the 1948-49 
achievement. This improvement is fur- 
ther illustrated by the increase in the 
number of wells completed in the country. 
During April 1949 to June 1950, nearly 
65,072 wells were repaired as against a 
target of 118,076 wells fixed for the same 
period. The achievement in respect of 
minor irrigation works like dams, chan- 
nels, tube-wells etc., exceeded the target, 
the total number of such works completed 
during this period being reported as 
12,953 against a target of 12,004 works 
planned for the same period. 

The machinery for the supply of 
manures and fertilizers was also improv- 
ed. The total quantity of chemical fertili- 
sers distributed during the period April 
1949 to June 1950 was reported as 154,000 
tons as against a target of about 215,000 
tons fixed for the same period. The total 
quantity of oilcakes’ distributed during 
this period was reported as 148,286 tons 
as against a target of 181,627 tons. As 
the result of the vigorous compost drive 
in all the States, 3,568,000 tons of com- 
post were prepared in the rural areas 
against 1,434,000 tons in the previous 
year. The urban compost distribution 
during 1949-50 amounted to 876,000 tons 
as against 721,000 in the previous year. 
To give a fillip to urban composting, 
legislation was passed in various States. 

The Central Tractor Organisation re- 
claimed over 79,273 acres during 1950, 
bringing the total since 1948 to over 
183,301 acres. The reclamation work was 
handicapped by the late arrivals of new 


tractors. 240 new machines having already | 


been received against the $10 million loan 
from the World Bank, the tempo of work 
is expected to improve a great deal in 
1951. The full complement of 375 tractors 
is expected to go into operation in 1952. 

The Central Tractor Organisation 
scheme calls for a reclamation of over 3 
million acres of weed-infested land over 
a period of six or seven years. A unit of 
15 tractors, each equipped with two 
ploughs, is expected to reclaim 20,000 
acres per year. The reclamation targets 
are: 1951—30,000 acres; 1952—400,000 
acres and during 1953-56 approximately 
568,000 acres per year. Reclamation of 
every acre of land means the production 
of some 9 maunds of extra foodgrains 
every year, 

To ensure that increase in foodgrain 
production is adequately reflected in the 
quantities of grain procured for internal 
distribution, it has been made compulsory 
for State Governments to undertake that 
at least 50 percent of the additional pro- 
duction from the Grow-More-Food 
schemes in intensive cultivation areas 
will be procured. In fact no State which 


fully developed. Thus 


does not concentrate its grow-more-food 
activities on the intensive cultivation 
areas would be eligible for financial assis- 
tance from the Union Government. 

A sum of Rs. 56,643,831 was paid to 
State Governments as food procurement 
bonus during 1949-50 which was required 
to be spent on approved schemes intended 
to increase production and procurement 
of foodgrains. The quantity of all food- 
grains procured by the middle of Decem- 
ber 1950 totalled 4,317,200 tons as against 
a target of 5,372,000 tons for 1950. 

In order to tide over the shortage, the 
production and consumption of subsidiary 
foods were encouraged by the Subsidiary 
Food Production Committee set up by the 
Government of India in May 1949, It was 
felt that a change in the food habits of 
the people and their taking to supplemen- 
tary foods would go a long way in meet- 
ing the food deficit in the country. This 
Committee was replaced by the All India 
Women’s Food Council in August 1950 
to organise a vigorous popular drive to 
encourage the production and consump- 
tion not only of subsidiary foods but also 
of supplementary foods such as tubers, 
vegetables and seasonal fruits through 
propaganda, exhibitions or specially 
organised cafetarias. 

The Grow-More-Food Campaign aims 
at attaining food _ self-sufficiency by 
March 31, 1952, In furtherance of the 
Grow-More-Food Campaign, it is neces- 
sary to coordinate the activities in the 
whole sphere of agricultural production. 
With this end in view, the integrated 
production programme has been launch- 

ed. It involves such a degree of coordinat- 

ed development of an area that all re- 
sources of land and water, of livestock, 
scientific aid and equipment, and of 
facilities of farm and farm worker are 
the integrated 
production programme fits the needs of 
the moment into a large pattern without 
either underrating the present crisis or 
being merely a crisis programme losing 
sight of all else. Under this the country 
has been divided into eight zones, with 
a special officer in charge of each to see 
that Central attention and aid are made 
readily available. The Agriculture, Food 
and G.M.F. departments are coordinated 
each under an Emergency Committee. 
Many States have also appointed similar 
Emergency Committees. 


The Colombo Plan & Prospects 

A six-year programme for the econo- 
mic development of South and South- East 
Asian countries has been emphasised in 
the Report of the Colombo Plan for 
Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and South-East Asia. On the agri- 
cultural side, India will concentrate on 
the completion of its three multi-purpose 
projects, viz, the Damodar Valley, the 
Hirakud and the Bhakra-Nangal. An- 
other major item on the agricultural de- 
velopment programme is the Integrated 
Crop Production Plan launched by the 
Government of India. Increased produc- 
tion of crops at the end of 1956-57, as a 
result of the schemes approved, will be 
3 million tons of foodgrains, about 195,000 
tons of cotton, 375,000 tons of jute and 
1.5 millions tons of oilseeds. It is, there- 
fore, expected that, at the end of the 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET 


In the course of a press conference 
statement on October 31, 1950, explaining 
the financial implications of the Colombo 
Plan and the need for external capital to 
implement it, the Hon’ble Sri C. L. 
Deshmukh, Finance Minister, gave an in- 
dication of the financial policy for the 
coming months. “In order to induce the 
supply of external capital,’’ he said, “we 
have to concentrate first on putting our 
own economy on a sound footing. This 
involves the making of an all-out effort 
to correct the budgetary disequilibrium 
and to augment internal resources so as 
to be able to finance our developmental 
plans to the maximum extent possible. 
The restoration of some sort of budgetary 
equilibrium and improvement in the bal- 
ance of payments position have a vital 
contribution to make in our efforts to 
combat inflation and to hold the price 
level. We are already engaged on an 
examination of the possibility of economy 
in Government expenditure. We are also 
exploring the possibility of increasing our 
resources. A little later in the year, we 
shall have occasion to review our pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure with due 
regard to essentiality priorities. These 
three objectives will engage our attention 
in the coming months.” 

What were the budget anticipations at 
the beginning of the year? In the budget 
estimates for 1950-51, presented to the 
Parliament by the Finance Minister om 
February 28, 1950, it will be recalled that 
a surplus of Rs. 13.1 million in the re- 
venue budget was visualised, after the 
following main taxation adjustments, 
among others; 

(1) Tax relief of about 83.2 million 
with no proposals for fresh taxation; (2) 
Abolition of Business profits tax; (3) 
Reduction in Company Income-tax by one 
anna with a concurrent increase in Com- 
pany Super-tax by half anna, with the 
object of encouraging investment in new 
enterprises; (4) No further extension of 
limitation of dividends Act; (5) Reduc- 


period, the per capita distribution of 
foodgrains in rationed urban areas will 
be 16 oz. as against 12 oz. at present. 

As a result of natural calamities, the 
food position in the country has received 
a set back. Apart from internal difficul- 
ties, the international situation has been 
growing difficult, affecting both avail- 
abilities and shipping. It was, therefore, 
decided at the Food Ministers’ Con- 
ference held in December 1950 that all 
possible steps should be taken in accord- 
ance with a unified policy and direction 
to meet the difficult situation during 1951. 
It was also decided that arrangements for 
the distribution of foodgrains must con- 
tinue to be controlled and directed with 
suitable adjustments. 

The imports for 1951 have been fixed 
at 3.7 million tons. The target of addi- 
tional food production in 1950-51 has been 
fixed at 2.3 million tons. The production 
of foodgrains is receiving the highest 
priority, but simultaneous steps are also 
being taken to increase cotton and jute 
cultivation. 


‘vices were expected to cost Rs. 


tion of tax by half an anna on the slabs 
of income between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 
15,000 and by an anna on slabs of income 
in excess of Rs. 15,000 as a measure of 
relief to the middle class and stimulating 
further savings and investment; and (6) 
Abolition of distinction between earned 
and unearned income for Super-tax. 
Thus, by judicious adjustments in the 
tax structure incentives were provided 
for economic development. The abolition 
of Business Profits Tax, the non-exten- 
sion of the limitation of Dividends Act 
and other concessions to Big Business 
were intended to encourage expanded in- 


vestment by them in business undertak- 


ings. The tax reliefs to lower income 
groups were designed to encourage sav- 


ing and investment by the middle class. 


This aspect of the taxation policy of the 
Government was stressed by the Finance 
Minister in his recent speech at the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. 
concerned,” he said, “everything possible 
has been done with a view to giving the 
necessary incentive to trade, industry, 
commerce and, what is more important, 
capital formation. The rigors of war- 
time taxation has considerably 
softened during the last few years. There 
has been a progressive reduction in the 
rate of Income-tax and Super-tax at all 
levels of income and it is hoped that 
industry will take full advantage of this 
favourable tax situation.’ 


Income and Expenditure 

At the time the budget estimates were 
presented, at the existing level of taxa- 
tion revenue for the current year was 
estimated at Rs. 3,475 million and expen- 
diture on revenue account at Rs. 3,378.8 
million having a surplus on revenue ac- 
count of Rs. 95.2 million. Defence Ser- 


1,680.1 


million; capital outlay on them was pro- 


nosed, in addition, to the tune of Rs. 81.5 


million. Civil estimates amounted to Rs. 
1,698.7 million. The capital budget pro- 
vided Rs. 620 million for capital outlay 
and Rs. 430 million for loans and ad- 
vances. Development programmes 
cluded Rs. 194.9 million for Railways, Rs. 
56.4 million for Posts and Telegraphs, 
Rs. 190 million for River Valley Schemes 
and Rs. 96.3 million for industrial deve- 
lopment. The ways and means position 
anticipated borrowings from the market 
to the tune of Rs. 750 million. 

As a result of certain modifications in 
the Finance Bill in the Parliament, which 
chiefly entailed a reduction of Rs. 5.5 
million in the estimate of receipt under 
“Taxes on Income other than Corpora- 
tion Tax,’ the estimated surplus was 
reduced to Rs. 7 million. 

During the seven months, April to 
October, 1950, the grand total of gross 
Customs and Union Excise Revenue re- 
alised was Rs. 1,165.0 millions. Of this 
amount, import duties accounted for Rs. 
517.7 millions, export duties for Rs. 126.9 
millions, land customs and miscellaneous 
for Rs. 38.6 millions and Union Excise 
duties for Rs. 427.8 millions. Of the 
import duties, motor spirit accounted for 


“So far as taxation is . 


\ 

Rs. 116.7 millions, motor vehicles for Rs. 
59.5 million, raw cottons for Rs. 46.5 
millions, machinery for Rs. 34.8 millions, 
kerosene oil for Rs. 33.4 millions, tobacco 
for Rs. 25.6 millions, betelnuts for Rs. 
25.0 millions, iron and steel for Rs. 19.8 
millions, artificial silk yarn and thread 
for Rs. 15.3 millions, batching fuel and 
lubricating oils for Rs. 11.8 millions, 
wines and liquors for Rs. 7.6 millions, 
woodpulp, paper and stationery for Rs. 
7.3 millions, dyes derived from coal-tar 
and coal-tar derivatives for Rs. 1.8 mil- 
lions, railways plant and rolling stocks for 
Rs. 4.6 millions and raw silk and cycles 
(other than motor cycles), and parts 
thereof for Rs. 4.3 millions each. 

Of the export duties, jute—raw and 
manufactured—accounted for Rs. 62.4 
millions, tea for Rs. 25.1 millions, black 
pepper for Rs. 22.7 millions, manganese 
ore for Rs. 35.9 millions and raw cotton 
for Rs. 4.3 millions. Of the excise duties, 
tobacco accounted for Rs. 165.3 millions, 
tea for Rs. 71.2 millions, cotton cloth for 


Rs. 58.2 millions, matches for Rs. 44.3 
millions, sugar for Rs. 34.4 millions, 
tyres for Rs. 20.7 millions, vegetable 


product for Rs. 12.6 millions, motor spirit 
for Rs. 9.6 millions and sane for Rs. 4.7 
million. 

The position vis-a-vis actuals of the 
previous and estimates of the current, was 
as follows :— 


Seven 

1950-51 months 

Particulars 1949- 50 §6Esti- Apr.-Oct. 
Actuals mates 1950 


(Million Rs.) 
1. Sea Customs: any 


Imports: 
a. Revenue duties 920-- 791 542 
b. Protective duties . 75 36 28 
Total Import duties: 
(incl. others) .. 1,002 832 572 
2. Sea Customs: Exports 251 250 127 
3. Land Customs .... 24 20 30 
4.Miscellaneous...... 14 13 8 
Total Customs revenue 
Total Customs revenue 
Union Excise Duties 
Union Excise Duties 


Deficit Budgeting and Prices 


It would be relevant to consider the 
question whether deficit budgeting in 
India has had an effect in influencing the 
cost of living index in an upward direc- 
tion. This point has been considered and 
answered by the Finance Minister in-his 
Associated Chambers’ speech already re- 
ferred to. He says: “It is true that there 
have been deficits in the capital budget 
since 1946-47 to the tune of about Rs. 500 
crores. But during the same period, there 
have been deficits in the country’s bal- 
ance of payments also which have re- 
duced the external assets of the Reserve 
Bank of India by Rs. 800 crores, which 
is higher than the deficit in the Central 
Government’s budget. It would there- 
fore be wrong to attribute an inflationary 
effect to the deficits of the Central Gov- 
ernment. This is further corroborated 
by the fact that there has been no rise 
in the figure of notes in circulation in the 
country. I recognise’ that, if the deficit 
financing could have been avoided alto- 
gether, the effects of the adverse balance 
of payments position during the last few 
years would have been positively disinfla- 
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tionary. The alternative to this deficit 
financing of budget would have, however, 
een discontinuance of the rehabilitation 
of Railways and the few important works 
which are being undertaken at the public 
sector. Further, a substantial part of the 
budget deficit was due to the settlement 
with the U.K. for stores and equipment 
badly needed for the Defence Services 
and the pensionary liabilities of the Gov- 
ernment of India. I cannot, therefore, 
accept the statement that deficit financing 
by the Government has been the main 
cause for the increase in the cost of 
living.” 
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is £1,379 million. The sources of finan- 
cing are internal and external; so far as 


India is concerned the former amounts to 


£772 million and the latter to £607 mil- 
lion. The Plan suggests five methods of 
external finance. They are:—l. Out of 
the foreign assets which the countries in 
the area themselves possess, in particular 
the sterling credits which some of them 
built up in London during the war. The 
estimated withdrawal of India would be 
to the tune of £210 million. 2. Out of 
the money put up by private investors 
abroad for use of private enterprise in 
the area. 3. Out of money by private in- 
vestors abroad to the Governments in the 


Governments outside the area to Govern- 


“ments inside it. 


The Government of India have laid 
great stress on the need of an adequate 
supply of.external capital, Its absence, 
it is pointed out will lead to deleterious 
consequences: “In that event,” says the 


report on the plan, giving the views of. 


the Government of India in the matter, 
“India would have to face at the same 
time the problem of counteracting ‘infla- 
tion and the necessity of carrying out a 
modicum of development within the re- 
sources at its command. This would 
inevitably entail a drastic curtailment of 
imports and possibly the abandonment 


F inancing the Colombo Plan 


India 1s a major participant—in finance area. 4. Out of loans from the Inter- 
and benefits. The total finance involved national Bank for Reconstruction and 
is £1,868 million, of which India’s share Development. 5. Gifts and loans from 


of some development projects already 
under way. It might also require, apart 
from any possible economy in expendi- 
ture, the raising of taxes to levels which 
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ed by officers of proved experience, your 
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are bound to cause further hardship. If 
it becomes necessary to resort to a cer- 
tain amount of deficit financing to carry 
out a minimum programme of develop- 
ment the existing fiscal and financial con- 
trols would have to be intensified and 
expanded. In present conditions in India, 
this would present formidable difficulties. 


“Such a rigorous management of the 
country’s economy would be likely to 
lead to unemployment, to reduce trade 
with the rest of the world and to lower 
business activity. No noticeable improve- 
ment in living conditions would be possi- 
ble and there might be deterioration. This 
is bound to react unfavourably on the 
economic and political conditions of the 
country, especially, in the prevailing social 
and political atmosphere in South and 
South-East Asia.” | 


Release of Sterling Balances 


On the question of the future use of 
sterling balances, the Finance Minister 
made an important statement in 
Parliament on December 7, 1950, in which 
he said that arrangements had been made 
to release £210 million from Sterling 
Balances during the six years beginning 
July, 1951. He stated: “The House is 
aware that the present Sterling Balances 
Agreement, entered into in July 1948, will 


terminate on the 30th June 1951. As a 


result of my recent discussions with Mr. 
Gaitskell, Chancellor of Exchequer in the 
U.K. Government, the two Governments 
have now agreed on the broad outlines 
of a new agreement to be formally con- 
cluded in due course. The contemplated 
agreement will provide for a release up 
to £35 million from our sterling balances 
in each of the six years beginning with 
the Ist July 1951. Provision will be made 
for a measure of flexibility by stipulating 
that any part of the amount not drawn in 
a particular year will be carried forward 
and added to the’ releases for later 
periods. Further, the two Governments 
will consult together, if in any year the 
Government of India find it necessary to 
exceec| the release of £35 million and to 
draw upon the releases for subsequent 
periods, by more than £5 million. 


“The latest balance in our sterling ac- 
count is £619 million. Of this a certain 
amount will be utilised under the present 
agreement before the 30th June 1951, to 
meet the probable deficit in our balances 
of payments over the next few months. 
A part of our sterling balance will have 
to be maintained over a long period as a 
currency and exchange reserve. Having 
regard to all these considerations, the 
the Government of India are of the view 
that the proposed scale of releases over 
a period of six years is in the best inter- 


ests of the country.” 


During its recent session, the Parlia- 
ment, on December 21, 1950 voted supple- 
mentary grants, in the general budget 
aggregating Rs. 400 million. Of this sum, 
Rs. 211 million related to Defence, in- 
cluding Rs. 45 million Defence Capital 
Expenditure. The rest related to Civil 
Departments like Posts and Telegraphs, 
Rehabilitation, Centrally Administered 
areas, External Affairs, Agriculture, Cur- 
rency and Stamps, etc. 


Ceylon’s Foreign Trade (Jan/March 1951) 


There was a favourable Balance of 
Trade amounting to Rs 183,373,000 during 
the first three months, this year, This 
figure exceeds the balance, also favour- 
able, during the corresponding period 
last year by Rs 123,000,000. 

The total value of imports and exports 
during this period was as follows: Im- 
ports—Rs 350,420,186; Exports—Rs 534,- 
132,642. Of the exports, the value of 
domestic exports was Rs 514,866,346 as 


compared with domestic exports of the. 


total value of Rs 282,268,195 during the 
same period, last year. 

The principal sources of imports were: 
United Kingdom—Rs 70,622,854; India— 
Rs 62,431,043; Burma—Rs 53,667,228; Aus- 


tralia—Rs 29,743,529; and Japan—Rs 
18,943,075. The value of imports from 
Commonwealth countries and _ British 


Possessions was Rs _ 211,245,413 while 
those from foreign countries totalled Rs 
139,174,773, 

The principal buyers of Ceylon com- 
modities during this period were: United 


* 


* 


Kingdom—Rs 129,022,906; U.S.A.—Rs. 
77,368,719; Italy—Rs 39,476,872; Holland—. 
Rs 28,982,766;- Canada—Rs 27,497,369; 
Germany—Rs 27,318,821; Australia—Rs 
24,614,303; Union of South Africa—Rs 
18,777,160; and Belgium—Rs 14,963,101. 
Purchases by Commonwealth Countries: 
and British Possessions totalled Rs 238,- 
172,755, Purchases by foreign countries 
were of the total value of Rs 276,693,591. 

Of! the domestic exports, the value of 
rubber exports alone tctalled Rs 215,943, - 
685 as compared with Rs 62,942,296 during 
the same period last year. Exports of 


Food and Drink, of which tea is the main 


item, were of the total value of 
Rs 216,037,736. 

The imports were made up as follows: 
Food, Drink and Tobacco—Rs 157,248,474; 
Raw Materials and numanufactured. 
articles—Rs 36,911,309 and Manufactured 
articles—Rs 155,759,816. Under Food, 
Drink and Tobacco, grain and flour im- 
ports alone totalled Rs. 91,534,880, 


* 


HONGKONG REGISTRAR GENERAL’S REPORT 
For the Year ending March 31, 1950 


LAND REGISTRY 
Deeds. Registration. For the third “suc- 
cessive year the total number of instru- 
ments registered under the Land Regis- 
tration Ordinance, 1844, has surpassed all 
previous records. The total for 1949/50 


was 6,814, which compares with 6,779 in 


1948/49 and with a yearly average of 
3,897 for 1934/39. 

There has however been some falling 
off, as compared with the figures for last 
year, in the total number of Assignments 
and Mortgages registered, the number of 
Assignments having fallen by 255 (94%), 
and Mortgages by 283 (17%). The aggre- 
gate amount of the consideration stated 
in the various instruments registered in 
the Land Office in 1949/50 showed a cor- 
responding diminution the total figure 
being $284,575,573.35, which represents a 
decline of 93% as compared to last year’s 
record total of $314,678,956.77. 

In the case of Re-assignments of Mort- 
gages however the figures show an in- 
crease of 269 (21%) as compared to the 
previous year and the number of Miscel- 
laneous Documents also shows an in- 
crease of 252 (32%). Notwithstanding this 
increase in the number of Re-assignments 
of Mortgages the total amount due under 
Mortgages registered (i.e. according to 
the amount of the Mortgage loan as 
stated in the documents’ themselves) 
showed a net increase of some $33,000,000. 
The increase in the total number of Mis- 
cellaneous Documents is accounted for 
chiefly by an increase of 235 in the num- 
ber of Verandah and Balcony Undertak- 
ings under the Buildings Ordinance. 1935. 

Crown Leases. The number of Crown 
Leases issued in 1949/50 showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the number for 
1948/49, the figures being 247 and 86 re- 
spectively, There was a: corresponding 
increase in the aggregate amount of fees 
collected under this head, the total being 
$32,665 as compared -with $10,045 for the 
previous year, 


Surrenders. 40 Deeds of Surrender 
affecting a total of 55 lots were register- 
ed as compared with 18 Deeds affecting 
22 lots in 1948/49, 
tion paid being $20,799.00 as 
$76,746.00 in the previous - year. 

Fees. The aggregate amount of Land. 
Office fees collected (exclusive of fees 
collected in the District Land Office of 
the New Territories) amounted to the 
record figure of $220,833.00 representing 
an increase of approximately 23% on the 
previous year’s record total of $179,533.60, 
and 132% over the 1939 total of $94,832.00. 

In the New Territories Land Registra- 
tion fees amounted to $61,168.70 as com- 
pared with - $53,717.50 in the previous 
year, Crown Lease fees totalled $90, and 
the aggregate amount of Stamp duty paid 
on documents there was $278,069. a 

Stamp Duties. The total amount of 
Stamp Duties paid on instruments regis- 
tered was $5,457,563.05, a decline of 31% 
from the previous year's figure of $7,940,- 
678.44, and of 43% from the 1947/48 re- 
cord total of $9,644,078.21. This compares 
with $269,869 in 1939. This decrease as 
compared with the two previous years is 
attributable (a) to the fact that the Ex- 
cess Stamp Duty on land sales under the 
Stamp Ordinance 1946 in force up to 
September, 1948 which had been 10 per- 
cent was reduced to three percent by 
the Stamp (Amendment) Ordinance 1948 
which also provided that the excess duty 
should not be payable upon _ property 
which had already borne the excess 
Stamp duty payable under the earlier 
enactment, and that the amendments 
made by the Stamp (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1948, were in force through- 
out the whole year as compared with 
only seven months in 1948/49; (b) to a 
decline in property values from their 
peak in 1948; and (c) to the falling off 
in the number of individual land trans- 
actions. ae 

Crown Rents, The number of lots on 
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the Hongkong and Kowloon Rent Roll 
was 13,657, an increase of 391 on the pre- 
vious year’s figure of 13,266, and the total 
Crown Rents amounted to $932,445.71, an 
increase of $70,043.63, | 

There have been few changes in the 
Village Crown Rent Roll. The number 
of lots has decreased by 10 to 1,912, and 
the total Crown Rent by $32.95 to 
$1,239.60. 

During the year the Crown Rents of 
260 sections of land were determined 
under the Crown Rents (Apportionment) 
Ordinance, 1936, and a total of $3,051.00 
was collected in fees for such determina- 
tions. These figures compare with the 
previous year’s figures of 192 sections, 
and $2,572.00 for fees. 

Airfield (Kai Tak) Extension & Rever- 
sion Ordinance, 1948. The settlement of 
claims under this Ordinance formed one 
of the many additional burdens upon the 
Land Office, in a year in which the pres- 
sure of work generally has been extreme- 
ly high, The Japanese having called for 
the surrender of all title deeds when pay- 
ing out the meagre compensation allowed 
by them for the land resumed, the vast 
majority of claimants were unable to 
produce any title deeds to the Land 
Office in support of their claims to the 
further compensation to which they be- 


came entitled under the present Or- . 


dinance: Each such case had therefore 
to be exhaustively investigated to 
establish the claimant’s identity and his 
title to the property. By the end of the 


year under réview the bulk of the work 
had been completed, and out of 444 
claims received in the Land Office 


(which figure did not include claims fall- 


ing under the jurisdiction of the New 
Territories Land Office) 399 had been 
paid in cash, and 13 more had been pass- 


‘ed for settlement by grants of land in 


lieu of cash. The total of compensation 


paid out by the Land Office was $2,688,-— 


553.08, and this added to $498,914.00 paid 
by the New Territories Land Office on 
claims submitted there brings the grand 
total of compensation paid under this 
Ordinance during the year to $3,187,- 
467.08. | 
Wing Lee & Bridges Streets Resump- 
tion. A considerable area in Wing Lee 
and Bridges Streets was heavily damaged 
as a result of bombing during the war. 
Included in the property damaged was 
a large retaining wall, and as (a) the 
possibility of the collapse of this wall 
constituted a serious danger to houses 
and land in the vicinity, (b) determina- 
tion of the ownership of the wall and 
consequent liability for the maintenance 
thereof was a matter of extreme difficul- 
ty and (c) proposals for development of 
portions of the area for public purposes 
would in any event have necessitated 
resumptions, the whole area affected was 
resumed under the Crown Lands Re- 


sumption Ordinance, 1900. A Compensa- 


tion Board awarded on 27th July, 1949, 
the sum of $141,933.55 as compensation 
to the various owners concerned 


Land Office Fees Collected during 1934 to 1949/50 


Registra- Searches 
Year io tion of & Copiesof Grant of Total 
ae Deeds Documents Leases 
67,345.00 6,863 25 35,850. 00 110,058.25 
59,310.00 6,296.75 33,960 00 99 566.75 
47,887 .00 8,639 .50 39,760.00 96,286 .50 
54,332 00 10,258 75 27,360 .00 91,950.75 
57,729 .00 11,433.00 25,670. 00 94 832.00 
72,398 00 17,506 .30 1,080 00 90,984 .30 
105,560.00 16,624 50 360.00 122,544 .50 
156,217 .00 31,951 .00 32,665 .00 220,883 . 00 
MARRIAGE REGISTRY 781 7,439.00 
The number of marriages celebrated in 1946 ........ 860 9 691.00 
the Colony during the year (1449-— 1947 ........ 2,864 26,537 . 00 
31.3.50) was 2185 (of which 1918 were be- 1948 ........ 2,951 30,377 . 00 
tween Chinese persons) as compared 1949 ........ 2,185 21,295.00 


with 2951 (and 2479) 
1948—a decrease of 766. 

The total amount of fees received 
under the second schedule of the Mar- 
riage Ordinance 1875, and the Marriage 
(War Period) (Validity) Ordinance 1948, 
was $21,295.00 compared with $30,377.00 
in 1948—a decrease of $9,082, The de- 
crease is mainly accounted for by the 
lesser number of marriages. 


Marriages Solemnized & Fees Collected 


respectively in 


No. of Total Amount 
Year Marriages of fees 

Solemnized Collected 
cts. 
325 3,327 .90 
368 3,197.00 
375 3,168 00 


COMPANIES REGISTRY | 

Registration, 276 new companies were 
incorporated here during the year and 38 
foreign corporations registered 
during the same riod. At the 31st 
March 1950 the total number of local 
companies registered was 2,356 and the 
total number of foreign corporations was 
431, 


Fees. The total amount of the fees 
collected during the period was 
$141 021.62. 


Deposits, The aggregate amount of the 
deposits held from Insurance Companies 
Deposit Ordinance 1917 as at the 31st 
March, 1950 was $6,758,357.90. On the 
same date the total amount of the de- 
posits under the Life Insurance Com- 
panies Ordinance 1907 was $1,753,541.42. 


Liquidation, Companies dissolved dur- 
ing the period: 29. 


Companies commencing liquidation 
prior to 1/4/49 but not completed by 
31/3/50: 53. | 

Companies commencing liquidation 


during the year but not completed by 
31/3/50: 27. 

Reconstitution of pre-war records. 
Satisfactory progress has been made with 
the work of the reconstitution of the lost 


pre-war records pursuant to the provi- 


sions of the Companies (Reconstruction 
of Records) Ordinance 1947 but there are 
still a large number of companies which 
have not complied or only partly com- 
plied with the requirements of that Or- 
dinance, 


Prosecutions, Due to widespread dis- 
regard of the provisions of the Companies 


_ Ordinance, 55 prosecutions for breaches 


of the provisions of the Companies Ordin- 
ance 1932 were undertaken during the 
period, the total fines imposed being 
$15,860.00. 


TRADE MARKS REGISTRY 

The number of pre-war trade marks 
which have been registered in the new 
Register during the year under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Marks Register (Re- 
construction) Ordinance, 1947 was 1,458. 
The number of new trade marks register- 
ed was 1,516. On the 3lst March, 1950 
the total number of all trade marks re- 
gistered was 5,541. 


Fees collected during the year amount- 
ed to $76,925.03. 


OFFICIAL RECEIVER IN BANKRUPTCY 

Bankruptcy Petitions filed: (a) Debtors’ 
2; (b) Creditors’ 1: Receiving Orders 
made 1, Petitions withdrawn 2, 

Official Receiver’s Commission for the 
period $6,213,92, Amount in Bankruptcy 
Estates Account as at 31/3/50 $1,029.59. 
Amount in Official Receiver’s Account as 
at 31/3/50 $52,910.03, Amount in Com- 
panies Liquidation Account as at 21/3/50 
$11 644.93. 


OFFICIAL TRUSTEE 


The number of Trust Estates in the . 


hands of the Official Trustee during the 
period was eight. The invested funds 
totalled $127,218.18, (including the sum 
of £1,850 invested in the United King- 
dom) producing an income of $5,089.15. 
No new trusts were opened during the 
year and no existing ones were closed, 
The amount of commission collected was 
$88.15. 


GENERAL 

The office of Registrar General was 
established under the Registrar General 
(Establishment) Ordinance 1949 with 
effect from April ist 1949, and this is 
accordingly the first year of the opera- 
tion of the new department. The various 
sections of the department are under 
the immediate control of three profession- 
ally qualified legal officers appointed as 
Deputy Registrars General, the officers 
to perform these duties being at present 
provided from the personnel of the Legal 
Department by arrangement with the 
Attorney General. 


| 
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: HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
for May 1951 

CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 

(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 

Arrivals Departures Out In Out In Out 
Monthly averages for 1948 .............. 595 a 9,382 13,7263 13,6493 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 .............. 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 © 13 842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
Monthly averages for 1950 .............. 223 223 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 111,645 
246 248 3,789 23,342 26,701 119,113 123,201 
March 213 212 3,812 26,501 33,995 152,988 112,051 
230 236 2,510 3,929 19,689 17,310 116,158 88,978 


January-May 1951: 


Grand totals:—Aircraft in & out: 


2,219; passengers: 30,756; mail: 233,824 kilos.; freight: 1,155.3 metric tone, 


HONGKONG AVIATION REPORT FOR MAY 1951 


Arrivals Departures 
Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight 
ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom .... 72 4,848 5,114 372 3,736 2,138 
76 289 28,303 172 674 1,430 
...4..... 40 141 1,729 95 440 1,352 
57 271 1,665 162 183 991 
pre es 15 92 64 60 174 7,122 
262 2,333 22,550 344 4.956 14,606 
375 715 30,586 553 456 6,531 
539 736 6,866 450 886 3,870 
453 350 4.837 496 772 5,809 
280 8,518 7,005 361 1,483 13,585 
e's 39 42 2,270 258 1,542 741. 
19 95 395 68 363 1,185 
245 1,109 4,740 353 1,237 25,408 
15 — 5 70 52) 3,881 
3 150 29 175 356 329 
2,010 19,689 116,158 3,929 17,310 88,978 


Total aircraft arriving: 230, 


Total aircraft departing: 236. 


Hongkong Trade Controls 


In compliance with the spirit of the 
United Nations resolution on the selec- 


tive embargo of strategic materials to. 


China passed on May 18 of this year, and 
the establishment by the British Govern- 
ment of control by licence over exports 
to China and to Hingkong, this Colony in 
cooperation with Great Britain and al! 
other Colonies has arranged to exercise 
similar export-import control over an 
agreed list of strategic materials. 

The new controls will be enforced as 
from June 25 under two new Exportation 
and Importation (Prohibition) (Specified 
Articles) Orders, 1951, which extend to 
some degree, by employing more compre- 
hensive descriptions of spcified articles, 
the controls already being exercised in 
the Colony under the three previous Orders 
which were brought into operation in 1950 
and are revoked under the new Orders. 

Goods of a non-strategic nature, such 
as dyestuffs, textiles and fertilisers, are 
not included in the Orders, nor would 
transit cargoes be interfered with. 


In future, import licences will be re- 


quired for all items on the new schedule, 
and these will only be granted in the 
following cases: a) for local consumption, 
when an Essential Supply Certificate will 
have to be procured; b) if the goods are 
required for re-export. Goods imported 
for re-export will be directed on arrival to 
specified godowns and will be held there 
until an export licence is produced against 


which they will be released for re-export. 

Export licences will be furnished upon 
proof of the sale of the goods required to 
an approved destination provided the 
goods are not in short-supply in Hongkong. 

The list of articles the export of which 
is prohibited except under licence com- 
prises 13 headings: arms, ammunition and 
implements of war, including aircraft and 
engines; atomic energy materials and 
equipment; petroleum products, naphtha, 
mineral spirits and solvents; transporta- 
tion materials; metals, minerals and their 
manufactures; rubber and rubber pro- 
ducts; chemicals; chemicals for use in 
exploiting mineral deposits and ores; 
catalysts for use in manufacture of nitric 
acid; chemical and. petroleum equipment 
and plant; electronie (including radio and 
radar equipment; precision and scientific 
instruments; various types of other 
machinery and accessories. — 

The list of articles the export or import 
of which is prohibited except under licence 
comprises 13 headings: 


Arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
including aircraft and engines; atomic energy 
materials and equipment; petroleum . products: 
transportation materials; metals, minera's and 
their manufactures; rubber and rubber products ; 
chemicals ; chemicals for use in exploiting mineral 
deposits and ores; catalysts for use in manufac- 
ture of nitric acid; chemical and petroleum equip- 
ment and plant; electronic (including radio and 
radar) equipment; precision and scientific instru- 
ments, various types of other machinery and 
accessories. 


COMMERCIAL ITEMS 


Postal Facilities to South Korea 

The Hongkong Postmaster-General has 
announced the re-opening of the registra- 
tion service to Pusan and to all South 
Korean destinations as far as conditions 
will permit. 


Philippine Controls 

Under an executive order dated June 
19th, the shipment of strategic materials 
to Communist countries is prohibited and 
the exportation of materials considered 
essential to the Government’s economic 
development programme is controlled. 

Complete prohibition is imposed upon 
the exportation of arms, ammunition, 
aircraft, vessels and other war equip- 
ment, ferrous and non-ferrous scrap 
metals and various essential imported 
products. 

An Export Control Office is established 
under the order for the purpose of con- 
trolling the export of certain local pro- 
ducts such as abaca, copra and iron ore. 


Vegetable & Fruit Exports from Canton — 


The lack of certain fruits from Canton, 
su.ch as laichees which are usually in plea- 
tiful supply in the Hongkong markets at 
this time, and a shortage in the quantity 
and variety of vegetables received is ac- 
counted for in the Chinese press by the 
length of time required to obtain the 
foreign exchange necessary under the 
import and export restrictions enforced 
by the South China authorities. The delay 


caused leads to deterioration in these 
foodstuffs before shipment can _ be 
effected. 


U.S.A. Trade with Asia & Australasia 
According to trade statistics compiled 
by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce imports 
and exports exchanged between the Unit- 
ed States and countries in Asia and Aus- 
tralasia during January 1951, as compared 
with the monthly average for 1950. were 
as shown below. Imports cover goods re- 
ceived from the U.S. and exports are 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. . 
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SHANGHAI-MALAY RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 


At the annual meeting of. the Shanghai- 
Malaya Rubber Estates, Ltd., held last 
week, it was shown that the Estate had 
made a profit of $191,518 on the past 
year’s working. As the Company was, 
however, heavily in debt to the Rubber 
Trust, Ltd., no dividend was declared and 
the Chairman, when giving his report, 
urged the Company to go into voluntary 
liquidation. 


The year’s profit was a great improve- 
ment over last year when a ioss of $102.- 
557 was made. The output during the past 
year was, however, disappointing due to 
abnormal rainfall which had interfered 
with tapping. Serious bandit interference 
had also disturbed routine work, but it is 
hoped that the measures taken by the 
Security Forces will help to improve the 
general position. 


The Chairman pointed out to sharehold- 
ers that they had _ already 
notice calling an extraordinary meeting to 


received a 


consider placing the Company in volun- 
tary fquidatton and authorising the Liqui- 
dators to adopt an amalgamation agree- 
ment with The Rubber Trust, Ltd., which 
he cousidered to be in the best interests 
of the Company. 


Rubbex' Estates Outputs 

The following details as to outputs of 
rubber estates for May 1951 are supplied 
y Mctsrs. A. R. Burkill & Sons Ltd.:— 


Estimate 
Total this this 
Output for Financial Financial 
May Year to date Year 
Ibs. 
Bute 60,500 320,000 ( 5 mths.) 870,00 
Consolidated 86,600 473,700 (5 ’” ) 1,350,000 
Dominion 48,300 242,600 (5 ” ) 740,650 
Kota Bahroe 57,500 768,500 (11 ” ) 800,000 
Sungei Duri 53,000 747,500 (11 ” ) 820,000 
Shanghai 
Pahang 30,300 431,500 (i411 ” ) 578,000 
Shanghai 
Kedah 87,346 760,813 (8 ” ) 1,200,000 
Tanah 
Merah 72.010 144,920 (2 ” 


) 1,100,000 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Transactions in certain lines such as 
Metals and Industrial Chemicals almost 
came to a standstill last week with the 
announcement of the increased export/ 
baport controls imposed in Hongkong 
following their introduction in Great 
Britain and Malaya. 

A rush took place to get such goods as 
were covered by the controls out of the 
Colony in as large quantities as possible, 
and rail, junk and steamship transporta- 
tion was used to the full in an endeavour 
to despatch such items as machine and 
automobile spare parts, steel plates, rods 
and wire over the border to await des- 
patch to Canton, or to Macao’ where 
storage space is packed to capacity and 
the use of lighters as temporary floating 
godowns is being considered. By rail 
alone, it has been estimated that over 
10,000 tons of goods have taken to the 
border. 

Dealers in Pharmaceuticals were re- 
lieved to find that their particular line 
of goods was .not included in the list of 
controlled commodities. Others such as 
in Metals and Industrial Chemicals, are 
waiting to see how rigidly the controls 
will be enforced before making further 
importations. 

As for China products, of late a de- 
creased: turnover has become noticeable, 
following the setting-up of joint trading 


shipments to the U.S. (The monthly aver- 
age for 1950 is given in brackets). 
values are in U.S. dollar millions. 


Exports Imports 

1951 1950 1951 1950 
Jan. Monthly Jan. Monthly 
average average 

$ 
54.6 (25.7) 4.2 (1.6) 
Indonesia ...... 33.6 (13.1) 8.9 (6.5) 
Philippines ..... 23.6. (21.4) 19.6 (39.6) 
16.3 (6.3) 2.9 (2.1) 

Indochina (incl. 

French India) . 3.5 (0.9) 1.0 (0.7) 
Formosa ...... 0.3 2.6 (2.0) 
0.1 (0.1) 0.3 4s 
Australia ...... 12.2 (11.8 11.2 8.4) 
New Zealand .. 3.7 (5.4 2.9 (2.2) 


All 


in Canton, the raising of export floor 
rices and the reduction in shipments to 
ongkong; this latter reduction being 
due to the tightened export controls in 
the Colony which have reduced the num- 
ber of items that can be utilised for bar- 
ter under the South China trade regula- 
tions. 


* * * 


Cotton Yarn 

Buying orders from Rangoon in the 
early part of the week brought activity 
into the market for Hongkong-made 
yarns. Enquiries were also received from 
Great Britain and Pakistan which result- 
ed in transactions involving mostly 12’s, 
16’s5 & 20’s. The turning of Pakistani 
dealers to the H.K, for cotton yarn, not- 
withstanding the trade agreement between 
that country and India, has created hopes 
of placing Pakistan on the export list for 
locally-manufactured , yarns. Hongkong 
20’s White Elephant sold at $2035 per bale 
in local transactons, Yacht brand fetched 
$2050, Golden Peak sold at $2100 per bale. 
Indian yarns continued in a depressed 
state. At the close, Bijli Mills 10’s were 
transacted at $1430 per bale and Madura 
Mill 20’s fell to $2100 per bale. 


Industrial Chemicals 

The Industrial Chemicals market turned 
cautious with the announcement of the 
Hongkong import/export controls. Prac- 
tically all items showed a decline in price, 
except where stocks were low. Dinitro- 
chlorobensene, used in processing rubber, 
was disposed of at $3.70 per lb. U. S. 
Caustic Soda sold at $430 per drum of 
700 lbs. Dutch Vaseline, yellow, in 400-Ib. 
drums changed hands at $1.22 per Ib.; 
while the U.S. product in 377-lb. drums 
rose to $1.50 per Ib. as a result of sudden 
demands added to low stocks, the price 
later falling to $1.48. Crown brand Que- 
bracho Extract, with considerable buying 
support rose to $1.88 per Ib., although 
some offers were at $1.85 per lb. Sodium 
Sulphide ‘Hand in Hand’ brand sold at 
$570 per ton. | 


. 


Metals 

The recent tightened controls imposed 
by the Hongkong Govt. caused some 
speculation as to the future of the local 
Metals market, but at the close the new 
regulations had not been sufficiently 
digested to give more than an indication 
as to the extent to which trade would be 
affected. Advices from Great Britain that 
exporters could not obtain export 
licences on certain goods, such as tinplate 
and corrugated iron sheets en route to 
Hongkong from West Europe via Britain 
added to the general feeling of uncer- 
tainty. 

Mild Steel plates were in demand dur- 
ing the week, but with the possibility of 
stricter export controls being enforced 
owners became eager to release their 
holdings. This resulted in decreased 
prices: 4’x8’, 1/16” dropped from $200 . 
per picul to $195; 3/32” was quoted at 
$185 per picul; 4’ sold at $130 and 3/16” 
to +” were quoted at $128 per picul. Prices 
for Mild Steel Round Bars remained 
firm throughout the -week, although 
demand was small due to the lack of 
outlets: 40’, 8” to 1’? were quoted at $62 
per picul, while 34” rose to $88 per picul; 
the average price of 20’, 8” to 1’ was 
$60 per picul. 

Galvd. Iron Sheets had the heaviest 
fall, 3’x7’ G31 dropping from $25 to $23.50 
per sheet; buyers, however, notwith- 
standing the low price, were lacking. 
Galvd. Iron Wire, requiring a_ specia! 
permit for sale to China, showed a de- 
cline: G8 was quoted at $97 per. picul, 


G10 at $98, G12 at $106 and G14 at $117; 


G20 fell to $160 per picul, but G24 rose 
to $215 on account of depleted stock. 
USA Tinplate Waste, Waste, 18’’x24’, 
coked, 200-lb. packing improved to $320/ 
$325 per case, while electrolytic went up 
to $295 per 200 lbs., but transactions were 


few. USA Tinplate Waste Ends 3” up 


to 10” electrolytic were transacted at 
$285 per 200-lb. case, while coked was 
transacted at $260. Black Plate Waste, 
Waste, G29-33 sold at $170 per picul. 


China Produce 

Sales to Europe totalled 150 long tons 
of Wood Oil (Tung Oil), at the new price 
of £290 per long ton c. & f. Europe, — 
following the increased export floor 
price in China. On the local market the 
nominal price for export quality in bulk 
was raised to $263 per picul and that of 
unrefined to $261 per picul, but very lit- 
tle business was transacted at these 
figures. For Teaseed Oil, the European 
buying offer c. & f. having been lowered 
tc £275 per long ton, the local price fell 
to $254 per picul, but without attracting 
buyers. Cassia Oil had very few sales, 
the price ranging from $2340 to $2280 
per picul. Aniseed Oil had a few trans- 
actions at $1140 per picul. 

Cassia Lignea showed some activity, 
and the price of West River 1l-cwt. bale 
(new) Ist qual. rose to $94 per picul 
while the 80-lb. bale (new) stood at $92 
per picul; loose packing (new) had sales 
at $82 per picul. Hankow Gallnuts after 
rising to $126 fell to $122 per picul. Ramie 
Fibre closed at $280 per picul; with 
Japanese buying interest Hunan Ramie, 
white, sold at $283 per picul. Aniseed 
Star, with low stocks was firm at $160 
per iow! for lst quality and $155 for 2nd 
qual. 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
For December 1950 


On the pages following are given details 
of Hongkong’s trade with various coun- 
tries during December 1950, and below 
is an outline of! this trade with certain 
countries. 
to the Review of June 14, No. 24). 

Values are in Hongkong dollar millions 
(£ equals HK$16, US$ equals $5.80). Im- 
ports refer to imports into Hongkong 
and exports to goods despatched abroad. 
Figures in brackets refer to November 
trade, 


Uuited Kingdom 


Dec. Nov. 

$ $ 
Import: Excess ........ 18.22 (22.85) 


Main imports: chemical & pharmaceu- 


tical products $6.55 (Nov. $7.62); dyeing, | 


tanning & colouring substances $2.29 
($2.36); yarns & threads $1.48 ($2.2); tex- 


tile fabrics & small wares $3.32 ($3.96); © 


iron & steel $3.6 ($3.57); manufactures 
of base metals $1.43 ($1.78); machinery 
$2.55 ($2.47); electrical machinery $2.53, 
vehicles & transport equipment $1.46 
($1.45). 

Main exports: vegetable oils $2.19 
($2.65) ; chemicals & pharmaceuticals 
$3.31 ($1.91); textile fabrics & small 
wares $1.98 ($1.91); clothing & underwear 
of textile materials $2.03 ($1.84); miscel- 
laneous crude or simply prepared products 
$1.75 ($1.33). 


Exports of silver were valued at $1.88. , 


(Nil). 

China, Cer.tral 

Main imports: sugar $14.38 ($11.57); 

fruits & nuts $1.07 ($459,000); textile 


fabrics & small wares $933,600 ($1.56). 
Main exports: textile fabrics & small 
wares $3.72 ($5.55); fertilizers $2.16 
($3.07); vegetables $1.7 ($3.21); fishery 
products $1.42 ($972,000); chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals $1.74 ($3.25);. 


China, North 

Export Excess......... 58.93 (74.97) 


Main imports: Oil-seeds, nuts & ker- 
nels $10.7 ($7.45); vegetables $2.27 ($3.75); 
vegetable oils $1.98 ($3.76); manufactur- 
ed products of cereals $1.52 ($847,000); 
fruits & nuts $1.15 ($837,600); chemicals 
& pharmaceuticals $2.55 ($1.45): textile 
fabrics & small wares $3.22 ($1.93); pro- 
ducts for heating, lighting & power $1.43 
($411,000); miscel, crude or simply pre- 
pared products $2.02 ($1.82); yarns & 
threads $918,500 ($522,900). 

Main exports: rubber $36.96 ($37.34); 
textile fabrics & small wares. $7.44 
($1.93); textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $3.1 ($2.57); made-up articles 
of textile materials, other than clothing 
$892,500 ($2.27); iron & steel $8.56 ($9.86); 
paper $1.42 ($345,000); machinery $3,16 
($4.04) : electrical machinery $1.98 
($1.25); vehicles $2.31 ($2.04); non-fer- 


(For November figures refer. 


($2.62) ; 


rous base metals $1.43 ($1.31); manufac-. 


tures of base metals $1.1 ($2.07); chemi- 
cals & pharmaceuticals $13.84 ($3.25); 
dyes $6 ($871,000). 


China, South | 
43.57 (41.83) 


Main imports: live animals $3.44 


($4.21); eggs $2.46 ($2.08); cereals $4.48 
($5.74) ;vegetables $1.36 ($2.43); oilseeds, 
nuts & kernels $1.68 ($2.15); vegetable 
oils $14.36 ($7.63); wood $1.65 ($1.6); tex- 
tile materials, raw or simply prepared $2 
($3.37); miscel. crude or simply prepared 
products $5.29 ($4.86); manufactured 
articles $1.23 ($1.53). 

Main exports: chemicals & pharmaceu- 
ticals $10.46 ($12.04); dyes $5.17 ($7.26); 


rubber $17.19 ($14 49); paper $1.41 
($239,600); made-up articles of textile 
materials other than clothing $2.51 


($871,000); non-metallic minerals $956,800 
($1.48); iron & steel $10.6 ($9.26); non- 
ferrous base metals $1.24 ($1.32); manu- 
factures of base metals $1.32 ($1.24); 
machinery $1.39 ($1.68) ; electrical 
machinery $2.65 ($1.95); vehicles $2.65 
($2.24); manuf, articles $2.34 ($1.34), 


Macao 

........ 9.49 ( 4.70) 


Main imports: manufactured articles 
$1.64 ($3.62); fishery products $893,500 
($932,600); vegetables $618,000 ($616,000). 

Main exports: chemicals & pharmaceu- 
ticals $3.04 ($2.93); paper $621,400 ($524,- 
000); products for heating & lighting 
$636,000 ($1.17); sugar $840,500 ($524,600). 

Imports of silver amounted to $175,600 
($287,000). 


Malaya 

Exports 79.70 (77.19) 

Export Excess ...... 36.10 ( 1.31) 
Main imports: rubber $35.65 ($59.15); 

textile fabrics & small wares $1.59 


(€5.79); vegetable oils $775,000 ($916,500); 
vehicles $786,500 ($805,900). 

Main exports: ‘eggs $1.28 ($1); meat 
$1.33 ($481,000); fishery products $3.56 
($5.22); fruits & nuts $2.6 ($1.93); veget- 


ables $4.26 ($4.2); sugar $2.67 ($2.68): 
chemicals & pharmaceuticals $1.43 
($1.23); dyes $918,000 ($485.000); paper 


$2.73 ($1.91); textile fabrics & small 
wares $16.46 ($14.5); clothing & under- 
wear of textile materials $11.13 ($11.3): 
made-up articles of textile materials $1.12 
($2.05); manufactures of base metals $4.11 
($3.24) ; machinery $1.09; miscel. crude or 
simply prepared products $2.72 ($2.6): 
manufactured articles $13.77 ($12.9). 


Japan 

Import Excess ........ 47.10 (32.99) 


Main imports: fishery products $4.34 
chemicals & pharmaceuticals 
$1.04 ($1.41); dyes $2.56 ($2.76): paper 


$3.92 ($3.18); textile fabrics & small 


, 


wares $22.78 ($14.18); clothing & under- 
wear. of textile materials $1.53 ($1.19); 
non-metallic minerals $1.42 ($1.82); iron 
& steel $8.21 ($7.64); manufactures of 
base metals $1.51 ($848,000); machinery 
$1.4 ($1.3); manufactured articles $1.85 
($1.45). 

Main exports: textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared $1.83 ($2.01); textile 
fabrics & small wares $1.98 ($5.49); 
manufactures of base metals $1.08 ($1.63). 


Indonesia | 

7.43 ( 7.68) 
Exports 13.21 (13.20) 
Export Excess ... ......: 5.78 - ($52) 


Main imports: rubber $1.99 ($307,000); 
products fcr heating & lighting $3.99 
($5.67); miscel, crude or simply prepared 
preducts $833,306 ($571,000). 

Main exports: textile fabrics & small 
wares $3.33 ($3.14); clothing & under- 
wear of textile materials $2.42 ($2.85); 
manufactures of base metals $2.51 ($1.95). 


Excees 55.46 (29.03) 


Main imports: fishery products $3.01 


($2.89); manuf. products of cereals $1.62 — 
($302,000) ; 


fruits & nuts $2:9 ($2.41); 
tobacco $2.29 ($3.69); chemicals & phar- 
maceuticals $25.87 ($16); dyes $4.57 
($282); essential oils, cosmetics, etc. $1.28 
($720,000); fertilizers $1 ($1.38); paper 
$991,000 ($866,000); textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared $2.68 ($268,000); tex- 
tile fabrics & small wares $3.59 ($1.84); 
clothing & underwear of textile materials 
$969,500 ($574,000); products for heating 
& lighting, lubricants $1.93 ($1.61); iron 
& steel $3.59 ($3.26); manufactures of 
base metals $2.22 ($867,000); machinery 
$1.94 ($2.29); electrical machinery $1.57 
($1.14); vehicles etc. $1.25 ($1.38); miscel. 
crude or simply prepared products $1.05 


($1.06); manufactured articles $6.15 
($5.99) 

Main exports: vegetable oils $7.08 
($6.58); textile fabrics & small wares 


$1.73 ($2.53); textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared $883,900 ($1.12); miscel. 
crude or simply prepared products $5.37 
($5.54); manufactured articles $1.13 


($3.75). 


The salient features of Hongkong’s 
trade with some other countries not in- 
cluded in the accompanying tables are 
given below: 

Czechaslovakia, Imports $1.94 ($475,400); 
exports Nil. Main imports: dyes $970,900 
(Nil); paper $322,600 ($4,500); chemicals 
& pharmaceuticals $284,700 ($140,900). 

Netherlands. Imports $10.28 ($5.85); 
exports $1.29 ($5.79). Main imports: dairy 
products $2.9 ($1.27); sugar $1.89 ($607,- 
CSO); chemicals & pharmaceuticals $1.72 
($833,000); non-ferrous base metals $802,- 
000 (Nil). Main exports: footwear $317,600 
(Nil); oilseeds, nuts & kernels $294,000 
($420,400). 

Switzerland. Imports $6.62 ($8.79); 
exports $929,000 ($291,700). Main imports: 
manufactured articles $4.42 ($5.6); dyes 
$936,000 ($904,800); chemicals & phar- 
maceuticals $755,400 ($1.87). Main ex- 
ports: vegetable. oils $631,000 ($124,000). 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS boots shoes 

TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE anl slippers ....... _- 8,466 
MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1950. textile materials 

lothin 75 

UNITED KINGDOM Products for heating, wn ae. 9.984 
Articles Imports Exports lighting & power, Manufactures of base 

$ lubricants & related metals, n.e.s, ...... _ 303,552 

Meat & Preparations 65,919 Machinery, apparatus 
thereof 50 & appliances other 

Dairy products, eggs rals. crude or sim- | than __ electrical, 
and honey ........ 78,505 ply prepared, n.es. 190,054 475 

Fishery products, for Pottery and _ other Electrical machinery, 

clay prolucts ...... 85,723 apparatus and ap- 

Manufactured _—pro- Glass & glassware .. 39,356 17,000 22,320 
ducts of cereals, Manufactures of non- Miscellaneous crude 
chiefly for human metallic minerals, or simply prepared 

Fruits & nuts, except | Precious metals and Manufactured articles, 

arls and articles 

ubers. chiefly used 
for human food & materials 140,857 3,703 
their preparations. Ores, slag, cinder a 25,351 INDIA 
42499 248,175 ‘iron and steel ...... 3,604 845 Articles Imports Exports 

‘Sugar & sugar con- Non - ferrous base 7 . $ 
fectioner .¥........ 308,399 — metals ........... 462,800 Fishery products, for 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & Manufactures of base OO fee ces. 37,000 1,690 
preparations there- metals, nes, 1404206 177,447 Manufactured pro- 
ee 816,981 407,262 Machinery, apparatus ducts of cereals, 

Beverages & vinegars 479,796 —- and appliances chiefly for fuman 

Seeding stuffs for other than electri- 1,380 
animals, n.e.s. 3,840 106,834 cal, nes. ...... .. 2,950,397 oT Fruits & nuts, except 

Tohecro 841,800 — Electrical machinery, | 76,493 5,865 

Animal & vegetables apparatus and ap- 3 Vegetables, roots & 
oils, fats, greases & pliances 2,533,891 117,901 tubers, chiefly used 
waxes & their manu- pe for human food & 
factures, n.e.s. :.. 11,420 2,189,767 , their preparations. 

Chemical elements & 1,456,330 6,000 n.e,s, — 12,435 
compounds; phar- Miscellaneous crude 107,717 — 
maceutical products 5,549,065 3,313,569 or simply prepared Oil-seeds, nuts and 

Dyeing, tanning and products, nes... . 9,829 1,755,448 900 
colouring substances Manufactured articles, Animal & vegetables 
(not including crude 802,302 257,940 oils, fats, greases & 

2,287,748 5.450 waxes & their manu- 

Total... ., $2,176,202 15,687,221 Chemical eements & 

303,901 407,912 CEYLON | maceutical products 209,465 

Rubber & manufac- Dyeing, tanning and 
tures thereof, 614,969 Articles imports Exports substances 

Wood, cork & manu- Fruits & nuts, except $ (not including crude | 
factures thereof .. 1,979 1,390 42,084 materigig) 249,979 

Pulp, paper & card- | Vegetables, roots & Essential oils, per- 
board & manufac- tubers, chiefly used fumery, cosmetics, 
factures therecf 690,908 2,859 for human food & soaps and related 

Hides and skins and their preparations, 59,057 2,123 

Manufactures of lea- Coffee, tea, cocoa & tures thereof, n.e.s. 703,000 aes 
ther, not including \ preparations there- Wood, cork & manu- 
articles of clothing 24,745 — 46,109 — factures thereof 129,430 

Furs, not made up .. — 56,137 Essential oils,  per- Pulp, paper & card- 

Textile materials, raw fumery, cosmetics, board & manufac- 
or simply prepared 118,566 — soaps and related tures thereof ...... oo 16,C90 

Yarns and. threads 1,479,548 6,000 829 Textile materials, raw 

Textile fabrics and Rubber & manufac- ' or simply preparel 108,061 1,267,269 
small wares ...... 3,316,920 1,978,431 tures thereof, n.e.s. ~- 1000 Yarns and threads .. 13,643,988 = 

Special and technical Wood, cork & manu- . Textile fabrics and 
textile articles .... 399,351 — factures thereof — 902 small wares ...... 2,023,464 112 

Clothing and under- Manufactures of lea- Special and technical 
wear of textile ther, not including textile articles .... 336,891 
materials; hats of articles of clothing — 37,030 Footwear: boots. shoes 
all materials ..... 525,444 2,032,372 Textile materials, raw and slippers ...... 1,944 ~- 

Clothing of leather & or simply prepared 8,177 —- Made-up articles of 
4,697 — Textile fabrics and textile materials 

Footwear: boots, shoes | small wares ...... — 288,353 other than clothing 19,008 — 
and slippers ...... 60,992 470,335 Clothing and under- Products for heating, 

Made-up articles of HO wear of textile lighting & power, 
textile materials materials; hats of lubricants & related 

61,523 11,834 all materials ...... — 167,872 products, nes, .... 307,112 -— 
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Manufactures of base 
metals; n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
& appliances other 
than electrical, 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
Miscellaneous’ crude 
or simply prepared 
.... 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e@.s 


@@e 


500 


83,850 


2,987 


661,453 


31,850 
38,784 


202,707 
6,173 


18,189,559 


2,465,880 


MALAYA (British) 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, 
food 
Cereals 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefiy for human 
food 

Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts | 

Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 

Sugar & sugar con- 
fecticnery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 

Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s, 

Oil-seeds, nuts and 
kernels 

Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
Fractures. ... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materiais) 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
preducts 

Rubber & manufac- 


Imports 


272,220 
57,616 


174.978 


218,340 
159,182 


202,360 


tures thereof, n.e.s, 35,655,149 


Wood, cork & manu- 
fastures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 


708,927 


96,279 
203,489 


400 


422 
326,080 


Exports 
$ 


1,333,243 
1,280,217 


3,566,339 


1,060 


761,648 
2,600,369 


4,262,776 


2,672,965 
440,298 
473,498 


403,012 
559,847 


707,576 


334,149 


1,433,450 


918,039 


403,005 
3,418 
111,939 


2,731,016 
42.100 


716,746 


44 000 
302,405 


Textile fabrics 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 


Footwear: boots, shoes | 


and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
DTOGUCTS, . 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products ..... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non- 


metallic minerals, 
Precious metals and 
precious tones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 


Iron and steel 
Non - ferrous 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 


base 


and appliances 
other than electri- 


Electrical machinery, \ 


apparatus and ap- 
pliances 


Vehicles and_ trans- 
port equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, nes. .... 

Manufactured articles, 
n.é.s. 


1,593,269 16,455,912 


29,945 470,104 


2,286 11,126,879 


34,277 85,928 
183,000 1,122,650 
186,448 31,628 
17,850 558,406 
_ 626,130 
38,719 57,786 
— 213,613 
197,896 115,347 
586,071 7,821 
128,538 4,111,993 
33,121 1,089,427 
42,685 526,242 
786,504 249,291 
694,966 2,720,756 


26,285 13,771,324 


43,599,371 79,701,770 


NORTH BORNEO (British) 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery ee, for 
food 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of: cereals, 


chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n.e.s, 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 


Imports 


Exports 
$ 


40,482 
3,736 


23,407 7,534 
180 


— 6,382 


55,020 9.544 


7,200 22,111 


— 9,378 


— 


Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e,s. 

Oil-seeds, nuts and 


Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s, ... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
matverieis) 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
producis 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e,s. 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...:... 

Special and technical 
textile articles .... 

Clothing ard wunder- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 

Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 

Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 

Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s, .... 

Non-metallic miner- 
als, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 

Pottery and_ other 
clay products 

Glass & glassware .. 

Manufactures of non- 


metallic minerals, 
Iron and steel oe 


Manufactures of! base 


metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s, 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles 


trans- 


port equipment, n.e:s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s, 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e,s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


—- 094 
— 68,800 


a's 7,634 


2,112 13,166 


6,381 


12,646 
276,701 


1,089,895 5,460 


25,816 


— 36,209 
si 232 
120,211 
10,624 


— 80,975 
— 4,294 


— 27,584 


1,563 


92.452 
3,914 
9 535 
3,302 
30,605 
43,570 


— 42,788 


— 1,672 
54,630 


9,660 12,016 


57,308 


1,464,795 955.364 
— 64,332 
1,464,795 1,019,696 
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PAKISTAN tures thereof, n.e.s. = 370 (not including crude 
Articles Imports Exports Wood, cork & manu- 153,249 66 1,842 
$ $ factures thereof ... — 270 Essential oils. per- 
Fishery products, for Pulp, paper & card- fumery, cosmetics, 
209,287 board & manufac- Soaps and related 

Vegetables, roots and turés thereof ...... — 52,841 products ........ 426,916 107,831 
tubers, chiefly used Textile materials, raw — 2,158,914 
for human food and or simply prepared 2,470,662 — Rubber & manufac- 
their preparations, Yarns and threads .. — 9,278 tures thereof, n.e.s. 10,800 592,277 
— 3,200 Textile fabrics and Wood, cork & manu- | 

Chemical elements & small wares ...... = 12,118 factures thereof 37,438 492,749 
compounds; _ phar- Clothing and under- Pulp, paper & card- 
maceutical products — 39 613 wear of textile board & manufac- — 

Dyeing, tanning and materials; hats of tures thereof 213,615 362,335 
colouring substances all materials ...... — 23,535 Hides and skins and 
(not including crude Footwear: boots, shoes 17,140 224,255 
materials)  ...... 9,975 and slippers ...... — 4,503 Manufactures of lea- 

Essential oils, per- Pottery and_ other ther, not including 
fumery, cosmetics, clay products — 10,179 articles of clothing — 9,318 
soaps and related Glass & glassware .. — 5,690 Textile materials, raw 
— 25,404 Manufactures of base or simply prepared 42,315 405,390 

Pulp, paper & card- ' metals, n.e.s. nae 54,200 Yarns and threads s — 234,229 
board & manufac- Machinery, apparatus Textile fabrics and 
tures thereof ..... — 9,716 and appliances small wares ...... 933,656 3,717,062 

Textile materials, raw 7 other than electri- _ Special and technical 
or simply prepared 8,961,821 101,616 cal, 3,750 textile articles .... 90,739 170,745 

Yarns and threads .. — 5,052,260 Electrical machinery, Clothing and under- 

Textile fabrics ‘and apparatus and ap- wear of textile 
small wares ...... — 500,652) 6,630 materials; hats of 

Clothing and under- Vehicles and_ trans- all materials ..... 29,900 182,048 
wear of textile port equipment, n.e.s. — 9655 Footwear: boots. shoes 
materials; hats of Miscellaneous crude | and slippers ...... — 117,848 
all materials ..... 169,920 or simply prepared up ; 

Footwear: boots, shoes products, .... 40,252 
and slippers ...... — 793 Manufactured articles, other than clothing = 35,578 ~=——-132,634 

Pottery and _ other 2,002 55,695 Products for heating, 
clay products — . 32,000 lighting & power, 

Glass & glassware .. 3,002 2,472,664 517,745 lubricants & related 

Manufactures of base products, n.e.s_ .. 53,339 264,546 
metals, n.e.s. 350,497 CHINA, CENTRAL Non-metallic 

Electrical machinery Articles Imports Exports rals, crude or sim- : 
apparatus and ap- $ $ ply prepared, n.e.s. 44 257,580 
1,830 Live animals, chiefly Pottery and _ other 

Miscellaneous crude WO i cia 12,377 60 clay products 150,820 52,297 
or simply prepared Meat & Preparations Glass & glassware .. 880 63,084 
products, nes. ... 30.500 44.115 2,450 64,511 Manufactures of non- 

Manufactured articles, : Dairy products, eggs metallic minerals, 

— 1,999,025 and honey ........ 196,288 450,025 1,700 55,944 
Fishery products, for Ores, slag, cinder . 55,000 ston 
9,201,608 8,343,618 39,023 1,425,204 Iron and steel ...... 414 466 
Manufactured _—ppro- Non - ferrous base 
BURMA ducts of cereals, metals, n.e.s, ... 200,000 226.752 
Articles Imports Exports chiefly for human Manufactures of base - 
3 $ $ — 680,875 metals, n.e.s, 31,692 457,699 

Fishery products, for Fruits & nuts, except Machinery, apparatus 

Manufactured pro- Vegetables, roots & other than electri- 
ducts of cereals, tubers, chiefly used 93 496 
chiefly for human fer human food & Electrical machinery, 
10,937 their preparations, | apparatus and ap- 

— 3,720 Sugar & sugar con- Vehicles and _ trans- 

Sugar & sugar con- fectionery 14,385,009 60,657 port equipment, n.e.s. — 164,255 
36,000 Coffee tea, cocoa Miscellaneous crude 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations there- or simply prepared 
preparations there- Of; 363,138 131.385 products, n.e.s 387,163 265,843 
— 2.260 Beverages & vinegars 69 29,981 Manufactured articles, 

Beverages & vinegars 18,600 Feeding stuffs for 79.046 472.729 

— 20,042 animals, n.e.s. 15,620 930,597 

compounds;  phar- Oil-seeds, nuts and 
maceutical products — 53,890 163,687 498,897 CHINA, NORTH 

Dyeing, tanning and Animal & vegetables Articles Imports Exports 
colouring substances ails, fats, greases & : $ 
(not including crude waxes & their manu- Meat & Preparations 
— 44,154 factures, n.e.s .. 458646 884,004 127,213 — 

Essential oils, per- | . Chemical elements & Dairy products, eggs 3 
fumery, cosmetics compounds; phar- | and 622,610 — 
soaps and related maceutical products 144,690 1,741,075 Fishery products, for 

Rubber & manufac- colouring substances 11,000 
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Manufactured pro- 
ducts cereals, 


chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, tea cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding’ stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 
kernels 
Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e s 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 


(not including crude 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 


Rubber & manufac- 


tures thereof, n.e.s. 


Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ..... 
Hides and skins and 
Furs, not made up .. 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and thread .. 
Textile fabrics and 
Small wares ....:. 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials ...... 
Clothing of leather & 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals. crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e:.s, 
Pottery and_ other 
clay products 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 


1,522,806 


1,152,871 


2,266,171 


600 


22,156 
470,700 


105.950 


10,699,834 


1,976,252 


2,545,213 


15,189 


699,990 


105,140 


212,210 


163,054 
61,854 


605,894 
918,469 


3,222 499 


641,686 
1,017 
47 973 


+ 104,349 


1,431,156 


143,871 


922,935 


5,588 


364,570 


13,842,369 


5,998,051 


178,665 


36,962,914 


123,300 


1,418,625 


3,100,468 
477,920 


7,442,087 
189,955 


892',501 


167,605 


109,928 


425,014 


Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials 

Ores, slag, cinder 

Iron and steel 

Non - ferrous 
metals 

Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. 

Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 

Vehicles 


and. trans- 


port equipment, n.e,s. 
-Miscellaneous 


crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s_. 

Manufactured articles, 
ne.s. 


15,907 


2,020,877 
788,709 


165,000 
8,556,018 


1,431,025 
1,103,145 


3,161,529 


1,978,213 
2,310,265 


568,896 
885,933 


33,604,446 


92,526,390 


CHINA, SOUTH 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly 
food 
Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 
Cereals 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 

Fruit? & nuts, except 

Vegetables, roots 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n e.s. 

Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 

Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n 

Oil-seeds, nuts 

Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.es. .. 

Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materinis) 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 

Fertilizers 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 


Imports 
$ 


3,444,346 
605,317 
2,457,210 


354,054 
4,483,934 


49,949 


949 629 


1,364,163 
15,439 


395,188 


9,550 
179,720 
1,678,656 


¢ 


14,358,477 


41,966 


160,294 


689,337 
2,595 


1,005 


Exports 


4,577 


10,465,395 
5,168,088 


93.074 
204,405 


17,190,911 


Pottery 


Wood, cork & manu- 
factures/ there >t 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 

tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Mantfactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns and threads .. 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n eé.s. 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
and other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 


Manufactures of non- 


metallic minerals, 
n e.s. 
Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made. of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non - ferrous 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
call nes. 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles and _ trans- 
port equipment, 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 
nes. 


1,648,243 


661,075 
107,404 


7,439 


2,000,731 
699,840 


331,494 


43,058 


32,026 
2,345 


152,426 


1,400 
22,250 
62,205 

585 


3,550 


5,292,919 
1,226,182 


75,470 


1,410,811 


40,954 


104,566 
179,554 


1,670 
194,382 


3,000 
175 


2,513,857 


937,089 


956,846 
81,624 
8,174 


80,755 


9,660 
102,900 
10,602,382 
1,245,176 


1,328,501 


1,392,385 


2,695,463 


2,654,484 


380,039 
2,339,479 


42,569,116 


62,562,217 


GERMANY 


Articles 


Dairy products, eggs 
| 
Vegetables roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 


Imports 


13,650 


Exports 
$ 


450,300 


4 
22,736 
95,195 
86,315 
| 
| 
| 
1,962 : 
2500 
— 
22,300 
(2300 
23,283 
| 
6,000 6334 
i 
0.00 
26,591 | 
1.600 
$ | 
— 
20,017 
41,855 — 
| 
| 
4243 — 11940 


70 


8 


| Textile fabrics 


Pottery 


and steel 
Non- ferrous 


“Tobacco 
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Beverages & vinegars | 


Oil-seeds, nuts and 
Animal & vegetable 


oils, fats, grease & | 


waxes & their 
manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring. sub- 
ing crude materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and. skins and 
leather 
‘Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
and 
small wares ....... 
and other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 


base 


metals 


‘Manufactures of base 


metals, n.e.s. 


-Machinery, apparatus 


& appliances other 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s. 


‘Electrical machinery, 


apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles 


trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, .... 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e Ss. 


15,270 


2,720 


1,623,866 


208,380 


48,298 


4,518 


457,927 


1,600 


245,679 


408,486 


45,890 
22,000 


692,699 


115,674 
490,539 


67,062 


10,560 


117,878 
79,000 
80 

109 


568,891 
120,896 


5,011,267 


2,032,929 


' HOLLAND 


Articles 


Meat & preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
‘Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 


Fruits & nuts, except 


Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n.e.s. 
‘Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 


‘Coffee, tea, cocoa & 


preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 


Imports 
$ 


36,608 


2,897,959 
73,930 


20,841 
6,572 


5,766 
1,888,430 
67,060 


363,941 
11,292 


Exports 
$ 


nuts and 


Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & vegetable 
oils, fats, grease & 
waxes & their 
manufactures, Nn.e.s. 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring sub- 
stances (nof includ- 
ing crude materials) 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Fertilizers 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Textile fabrics 
small wares 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. .... 
Non-metallic miner- 
als, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Glass & glassware .. 
Iron and steel 
N on - ferrous 
metals | 
Manufactures of base 
metais, 1.6.8. 
Machinery, apparatus 
& appliances other 
other than electri- 
cal, n 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles 


“eee 


base 


and. trans- 


port equipment, n.e:s. 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s. .... 

Manufactured articles, 
n,e.s. 


150,238 


1,723,472 
349,654 


31,958 
450,810 
165,189 
220,712 
209,189 


1,281 


109,135 


19,642 
4,993 
410,060 
801,960 


29,352 


23,810 


163,224 
41,400 


2,100 
3,060 


46,400 
317,630 


114,540 


15,100 


63,121 
199,981 


10,283,638 


1,290,377 


INDOCHINA 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts 
Vegetables, 


roots & 


tubers, chiefly used. 


for human food & 
their preparations. 
Sugar and_— sugar 
confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 


Imports 
$ 


333,122 


Exports 
$ 


78,088 


31,438 
164,696 


143,203 
1,250 


preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, 
kernels 
Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
facuires, .. 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) ....... 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 
Fertilizers 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 
Hides and skins and 
leather 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles :... 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, ne Ss. 
Non-metallic §mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e-.s. 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products ..... 
Glass & glassware .. 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. ..... 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
Vehicles and_ trans- 


nuts and 


part equipment, n.e.s, 


Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n e.s. 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


67,824 


143,248 


678,423 


2,983 


439,380 
3,000 


361,397 
33,286 


1,635,035 


1,577,026 


JAPAN 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 


Imports 


Exports 
$ 


3,455 
316 
700 


3,180 


= 
31,000 81,809 
941. 
11 9,764 
96,444 
182,643 
66 
4477 17,291 
1 220,234 
82 1,930 
20,250 — 
18386 
) 
20,154 
4 
— 
28 
| 200 wi 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2.740 2,167 
15,500 
4,342,684 
6,810 
| 166,417 
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Fruits & nuts, except Non-ferrous base i i 
tubers, chiefly used metals, nes. ...... 1,506,765 1,082,742 materials) ....... : 
for human food & Machinery, apparatus E tial. 
their preparations, and appliances 
434,885 — other than electri- 
oaps and related 
gar sugar con cal, n.e,s. 1,399,031 51,566 ducts 
CTY 131,405  Eiectrical machinery Fertilizer 13.966 43 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & apparatus and ap- Rubbe 
ures thereof, n.e:s. 22,827 190,702 
420,658 880 Vehicles and _trans- Wood. cork & manu- 
Beverages & vinegars 81,900 137,467 port equipment, n.e.s. 112,622 97 ,644 sactures thereof 417.640 344.623 
3,959 Miscellaneous’ crude Pulp, paper & card- 
- Oil-seeds, nuts and or simply prepared board & manufac- 
230,850 products, .... 88,278 94,592 tures thereof ..... 140,034 621,424 
Animal & vegetables Manufactured articles, Hides and skins and 
alls, fate & 1,849,824 423,523 180,016 56,794 
a 1 nu- anufactures of lea- 
factures, 12,795 55,632,985 8,528,477 ther, not including 
mpounds; ar- ; extile materials, r 
maceutical products 1,040,256 9,235 | KOREA, SOUTH | or simply prepared 390,090 8,151 
(not including crude Chemical elements & small wares ...... 384,078 611,689 
2,000,686 121,507 compounds; phar- Special and technical 
» p Pulp, paper & card- textile articles .... 25,025 31,429 
eatery, Cosmetics, maceutical products 103,508 Clothing and under- 
related board & wear of textile 
12,700 PB thereof ...... 57,150 one of 
tures thereof, nes. 675,394 4,290 smal) wares 
 factures thereof 200,572 58,24 HOOTE, 
— (960001 and slippers ...... 460 111,278 
board & manufac- Made-up articles of 
tures thereof ....... 3,924,328 25,132 MACAO textile materials 
Hides and skins and other than clothing 104,253 360,713 
meer — 830,496 Articles Imports Exports products for heating, 
Manufactures of lea- $ $ lighting & power, 
ther, not including Live animals, chiefly lubricants & related : 
articles of clothing 6,540 15,912 122,048 — products, n.e.s. .... 18,340 630,284 
Textile materials, raw Meat & Preparations Non-metallic mine- 
er simply prepared 486.608 1,332,121 415,081 7,132 rals, crude or sim- 
Yarns and threads .. 65,623 212,593 Dairy products, eggs ply prepared, n.e.s. 3.732 144,736 
Textile fabrics and and honey ge ene ee 580,451 487 331 Pottery and other 
small wares ....... 22,783,078 1,978,674 Fishery products, for | rlay products 609 58,546 
Clothing and under- Manufactured pro- Manufactures of non- 
wear of textile ducts of cereals, metallic minerals, 
materials; hats of chiefly for human ~ 
all materials ...... 7,727 | 546,032 Ores, slag, cinder .. 5,400 
Footwear: boots. shoes Fruits & nuts, except - (xeon and steel ...... 20,653 378,355 
and slippers ...... 98,555 522,500 \ 317,768 Non-ferrous base 
ex tile materials tubers, chiefly used 
other than clothing 303,875 1,624 for human food & 61.710 471.387 
Products for heating, their preparations. 
lubricants & related Sugar & sugar con- th 
products n.e.s. — 139,030 Fectionery 9,430 840,470 
Non-metallic mine- Coffee, tea, cocoa & cals, 
rals. crude or sim- : preparations there- Electrical machinery, 
ply prepared, nes. 1,420,264 83,800 of; spices ......... 
Pottery and _ other Peverages & vinegars 412,423 209,285 
clay products .... 436,544 32,688 Feeding stuffs for Vehicles and trans- | 
Glass & glassware .. 281,996 120 animals, n.e.s. 777 1,013 34,862 158,786 
Manufactures of non- 47,925 620,055 Miscellaneous’ crude 
metallic minerals, Oil-seeds, nuts and : or simply prepared 
25,883 99,834 316,625 products, n e.s. 467,429 219,932 
Precious metals and 7 Animal & vegetables Manufactured articles : 
precious stones, oils, fats, greases & the "1,635,549 507,762 
pearls and articles waxes & their manu- ua 
made of these factures, n.e.s. ... 3,693 240,964 
Ores, slag, cinder _ 693,387 compounds;  phar- Grand Total ...... 8,857, 748 14,167,642 
Iron and steel 8,215,100 82,771 maceutical products 437,130 3,045,100 
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| PHILIPPINES Glass & glassware .. — 4,020 Hides and skins and 

Articles Imports Exports Manufactures of non- 808,072 — 
$ metallic minerals, Manufactures of lea- 

— 1,610 Precious metals & articles of clothing — 9,801 

Drawers: ‘ovis precious stones, Textile materials, raw 
Dairy products, eggs mace ese arns an reads .. 

and honey ........ 575,169 
fiche Iron and steel ....... — 31,292 small wares ...... — 1,494,590 

ry products, for aad 

6,000 138,125 nufactures of base peciai ana tecnn 
pro- metals, 563,267 textiles articles ... — 15,601 

ducts of cereals, ap atus Clothing 

— 377 ,466 ane materials; as oO oon 
Fruits & nuts, except Cals, N.€.8. all materia 

11,500 579,285 Electrical machinery, Footwear: boots, shoes 
Vegetables, roots & apparatus and ap- and slippers ...... 

Vehicles and_ trans- textile materials 

their preparations. port equipment, n.e.s, oa 445 other than clothing — 85,335 

Sugar & sugar con- or simply prepared lighting & power, 
products, mies . 2,800 52,486 lubricants & related 

fectionery «........ 540,000 113,030 

Coffins tea. cocoa Manufactured articles, products n.es, .... 433,136 

1,107,041 7,802,067 ply prepared, n.es. 305,665 
Beverages & vinegars 6,579 end 
140 THAILAND clay products ..... 17,288 
90,600 252,960 | Articles Imports Exports 92,139 

oils, fats, greases & Dairy products, eggs 

waxes & their manu- — 4.000 articles 

nes, .... 13,660 23,186 Fishery products, for 
Chemical elements & 414.543 163,844 15.025 283.567 

maceutical products 259,762 Manufactured pro- of 
Dyeing, tanning and ducts of cereals, 91500 181.309 

colouring substances chiefly for human Machin 

Essential oils, per- 4,230 158,228 at wad 12.372 

fumery, cosmetics, Vegetables, roots & Wientvina’ machinery. 

Soaps and related tubers, chiefly used ap- 

— 15,732 for human food & 126 77 982 
Rubber & manufac- 108,234 214,970 net 

tures thereof, .n.e.s, — 25,200 Sugar & sugar con- 745 
Wood, cork & manu- | 114,270 = 119, | 

factures thereof 36,496 48,753 Coffee, tea, cocoa & "ane uae | 
Pulp, paper & card- preparations there- 900.317 158.731 

tures thereof ...... 2,250 248761 Beverages & vinegars 24.427 5000 399-767 

ther, not including Oil-seeds, nuts and Total Merchandise 8,838,833 4,842,335 

articles of clothing — 8,126 162,005 700 Gold and specie .. 16.000 
Textile materials, raw Animal & vegetables Grand Total ...... 8,838,833 4,858,335 

or simply prepared 386.889 — oils, fats, greases & 

Yarns and threads .. 121,552 waxes & their manu- U.S 
Textile fabrics and factures,. n.e.s. .... 421,257 4.900 

small wares ...... — 1,934,155 Chemical elements & 
Special and technical compounds;  phar- Meat & Preparations 

textile articals .... — 4,312 maceutical products 42,002 227,792 80,814 293,661 
Clothing and under- Dyeing, tanning and Dairy products, eggs 

wear of textile colouring substances atid honey ........ 983,415 59,960 

materials; hats of (not including crude Fishery products, for 

all materials ...... — 627,042 — 298,093 3,007,609 382,035 
Footwear: boots, shoes © Essential oils. per- Manufactured pro- 

and slippers ...... — 26,162 fumery, cosmetics, ducts of cereals, 

Madce-up articles of Soaps and related 7 chiefly for human 

other than clothing — 117,800 Rubber & manufac- . Fruits & nuts, except 
Products for heating, tures thereof, n.e.s, — 9 950 2,903,355 305,968 

lighting & power, Wood, cork & manu- Vegetables, roots & 

lubricants & related factures thereof 1,063,561 9,902 tubers. chiefly used 

products, n.e.s, .... 12,322 — Pulp, paper & card- for human food & 

Pottery and_ other board & manufac- their preparations. 
clay products — 84,838 500,869 676,361 


tures thereof ...... 


112,132 
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Sugar & sugar con- Precious metals and : Dyeing, tanning and 
pectionery 652,212 14,622 precious stones, colouring substances 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & pearls and articles (not including crude ( 
preparations there- made of these materials) ...... 157,239 
437,937 172,747 materials 172,236 65,213 Essential oils, per- 
Beverages & vinegars 163,195 30,082 Iron and steel ...... 3,592,258 16,250 fumery, cosmetics, ( 
2,296,040 1570 Non-ferrous base Soaps 4nd related ) 
41,564 Manufactures of base Rubber & manufac- 
Animal & vegetables metals, n.es. .... 2,222,529 158,661 tures thereof, n.e.s. 1,993,946 2,120 ) 
oils, fats, greases & Machinery, apparatus Wood, cork & manu- 
waxes & their manu- ) and appliances factures thereof 91,000 2,896 
factions, n.e.s. ... 19,840 7,080,944 other than electri- Pulp, paper & card- 
Chemical elements & 1,941,870 board & manufac- | 
compounds;  phar- Electrical machinery, tures thereof ..... — 879,089 
-maceutical products 25,873,651 396,442 apparatus and ap- | Hides and skins and 
colouring substances Vehicles and trans- Manufactures of lea- 
(not including crude port § equipment, ther, not including , 
materials) ....... 4,566,011 1,680 1,245,436 — articles of clothing 480 
Essential oils, per- 7 Miscellaneous crude Textile materials, raw 
fumery, cosmetics, or simply prepared ae or simply prepared — 24,042 
Soaps and related products, nes. .... 1,047,318 5,374,228 Yarns & threads .. — 913,916 
1,285,061 382,604 Manufactured articles, Textile fabrics and 
Fertilizers ........ 1,004,237 6,151,950 1,130,340 small wares ...... — 3,325,856 
Rubber & manufac- §pecial and technical 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 252,296 830 Total Merchandise 75,554,362 20,092,515 textile erties .... 1,881 
Wood, cork & manu- Gold and specie .. 187,320 Clothing | 
factures thereof 108,248 59,287 wear of textile 
& card- Grand Total ...... 75,554,362 20,279,835 materials: hats of 
board & manufac- | all materials ...... — 2,420,274 
tures thereof ...... 990,826 9,320 Footwear: boots, shoes 
Hides and skins and and slippers ..... 8,420 
326,911 150,438 Articles Imports Exports Made-up articles of 
‘Manufactures of lea- $ t x e 
ther, not including Meat & Pr ion other than clothing — 
articles of clothing 29,988 610 Sumiant sltpemnesry pore 8,323 Products for heating, 
Furs, not made up .. — 1,994 Fishery products, for lighting & power, 
Textile materials, raw foe & 
or simply prepared 2,677,946 883,945 Manufactured pro- products, n.e s. 3,993 122 350 
Textile fabrics and ducts of cereals, Non-metallic mine- 
small wares ...... 3,585,784 1,725,793 chiefly for human rals, crude or sim- 
‘textile articles .... 263,509 796 Fruits & nuts, except Pottery and _ other 
Clothing and under- 2.400 $5,147 — 103,184 
wear of textile Vegetables. roots & Glass & glassware .. — 280,649 
materials; hats of : : tubers. chiefly used Manufactures of non- 
all materials ...... 969,517 91,043 for human food & metallic minerals, 
Clothing of leather & their preparations, 3,021 
Footwear: boots. shoes Sugar & sugar con- aoe metals, ne.s. .... — 2,508,925 
and slippers ...... 38,958 56,949 fectionery ......... 2,594 Machinery, apparatus 
Made-up articles of Coffee, tea, cocoa & and appliances ; 
textile materials preparations there- other than electri- 
Products for heating, Beverages & vinegars 95.563 Llectrical machinery, 
lighting & power, | Feeding stuffs for | apparatus and ap- 
lubricants & related animals -n.e.s. ..... 180 pliances 236,071 
products, nes. .... 1,931,247 — 7.420 Vehicles and __trans- 
Non-metallic mine- Oil-seeds, nuts and : port equipment, 
ply prepared, nes. 36,888 — Animal & vegetable "Miscellaneous crude 
Pottery and other ) oil, fates, greases & or simply prepared 
clay products 14.003 108,930 waxes & their products, n.e.s. cnaee 833,278 162,500 
Glass & glassware .. 507,450 8,207 manufactures, n.e.s. “et 119 Manufactured articles, 
of non- | Chemical elements & ee. 958,453 
metallic minerals, per compounds; phar- 
355,753 35  maceutical products 312,198 298048 
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GIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1836. 


P. & O. Buildings, Hong Kong. Tel. Add.- “GIBB” 


IMPORTS 


TEXTILBS & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER. CHEMICALS 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
METALS, SUNDRIES. 


EXPORTS 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, 
GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. 


SHIPPING: 


BURNS, PHILP LINE. 
INSURANCE: 
PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENTS BEER. 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAMS WINES. 


SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 
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Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 


IMPORTS 


Sugar 
Flour 


KIAN GWAN CO. 


HONG KONG & SHANGHAI 


HONG KONG. 


(CHINA) 


BANK 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES:— 


EXPORTS 
Hongkong Industrial Products: 


Rubber Enamelware ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods 
unnies ndon 
Sandalwood Sewing threads Japan 
Industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya 
Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand 
Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks 
Window & Thickglass Torches 
Textiles The Netherlands 
Paper ete. United States of America 
Sundries China Produce Australia 


BUILDING 


Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 


BRANCHES 


Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton 
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SWIRE MACLAINE, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 


: World-wide coverage through one channel 


; 
HONG KONG. 
SHIPPING BRANCH OFFICES: 
IM PORT & EX PORT | at: 21/3 Chung Shan Rd., E2, 315/6 Naka 7th, Bldg:, 
) SHANGHAI, Crescent Bldg., | Marunouchi, 
& THE FAST ASI ATIC CO LTD. it CHINA KOBE, JAPAN TOKYO, JAPAN ; 
Queens BUILDING. 268 HONGKONG. _ Represented in 
34111 -34112-34113- il CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
CABLES: ORIENT. — and other China Ports, and in KOREA 
| BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 
4 
London Bangkok San Francisco ? 
Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana PRODUCE 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal ; AND 3 : 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires AGENTS 
Klang Harbin Durban 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 2 LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: ? 
Melb 
MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., ¢ 
Other territories covered through ; 14, Fenchurch Street, 8, Billiter Square, } 
Agents and Associated Companies. E. C. 3. E. C. 3. 
§ 4 


£ 
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WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong i. 


rin Am G € 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON jj6§JAPAN SHANGHAI 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
m.v. ‘‘TRAFALGAR’’ _... Due Hongkong 10th Aug. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE _ 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS — 


_JARDINE, MATHESON } 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG, 


HONG KONG. CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


via JAPAN Importers and Exvporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, — | 
mv. “TALLEYRAND” .... 18th July 


‘Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for trarshin- 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Naviration Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. | 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ‘ 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Fiwo Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUI,. 
mv. “AROS” 10th Aug. 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


FROM ADELAIDE. MFT.ROURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


ww MAEM Due Hongkong 9th July 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: | 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY | 
The Glen T.ine Limited. 
- PACIFIC SERVICE The Roval Mail T.ines Limited. 
FOR VANCOTIVER. SEATTLE & The Prince Line Limited. — : 
z PORLAND DIRECT The Western Canada Steamshins Limited. i 
~ ss. “OREGON” .... .... .... Loading Hongkong 9th July The Pacific Transport J.ines, Inc. | | 


Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,, Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., J td, 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FAR EAST MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING } 


3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. | 


‘ 
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GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CQ. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


ivi AE i? | Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 


BRANCH OFFICES . 


Managed by | 
A.P. MOLLER. COPENHAGEN. | TOKYO and OSAKA 
MOLLER STBAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK General Managers for: 


General Agents U.S.A. 
Soci Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: A 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, ssociatead Companies. 


BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA Gordon, Woodrotfe & Co. Ltd., London. ' ” 
via | (Established 1868) 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA Gordon, Woodrotfe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. | 
Acrepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, 8.A.R.L. Casablanca | 
Ports. also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. | 
m/s ‘‘ANNA MAERSK” June 30 Sole Agents: | 
m/s “‘LEISE MAERSK’’ July 16 Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. | 
m/s ‘‘GRETE MAERSK” July 30 Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. | 
Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. | 
Special Strongroom Compartments. Madras. | 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. | 
ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. | Hugh Wood & Co., 
inj/s June 29 Richemont Brandy. 
For Freignt and Further Particulars 3 
‘Please apply to :—— | 
JEBSEN & CO PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANT | ; ¢— 


Agents. 


| Buildinys. Tels. 


Sole Agents: CARR RAMSEY & Se LTD. 
Room 220, Prince’s Bidg., 4 Telephone 23248 


Hong Kong. 
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